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REPORT ON INSPECTION TOUR OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN TO RUSSIA, POLAND, HUNGARY, 
YUGOSLAVIA, AND WESTERN EUROPE IN SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER 1956 


This trip covered the period from September 21 through October 15. 
Representative Jamie L. Whitten, chairman of the Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee, was accompanied 
by Mr. Kenneth Sprankle, clerk and Staff Director, and Mr. Ross P. 
Pope, staff assistant. 

The itinerary included Poland, Russia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, 
where the objective was to learn at first hand as much as possible about 
Eastern Europe. This trip also included visits to the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, we Spain, where meetings were held with 
various trade groups on the United States foreign agricultural sales 
program. 

The following report is presented in four parts: 

Part I. Purpose of trip and travel arrangements. 

Part II. General observations on Russia. 

Part III. Detailed description of visit to Eastern Europe. 
Part IV. Meetings in Western Europe. 


PART I. PURPOSE OF TRIP AND TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Year after year, budget presentations to the House Appropriations 
Committee and hearings before its various subcommittees have failed 
to give a complete picture of conditions in the Soviet area of Europe. 
Such presentations, of course, have usually stressed the military 
strength of Russia. But they have provided little information on 
underlying political and economic conditions in Russia and the satel- 
lites, and the weaknesses to be found in these countries. The lack of 
information of this type has been attributed to the difficulty of travel- 
ing or observing conditions behind the Iron Curtain. 


Purpose or Trip 


The primary purpose of this trip, therefore, was to observe condi- 
tions “on the ground” and to secure information and personal impres- 
sions on various aspects of the Soviet economy, about which too little 
appears to be known in Washington. 

he following report, while factual, is devoted almost entirely to 
those matters which have not been presented in a full and complete 
manner to the Appropriations Committee. It is hoped that it will 
serve as a basis for more balanced planning for the overall well-being 
of our country and its efforts for world peace. It is presented on the 
assumption that all facts should be known and considered if we are to 
plan properly. 
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Though our findings raise some deep and serious questions, we do 
not feel in a position to pass final judgment on the importance of 
what we saw or the information obtained. We do feel, however, that 
the opportunity to observe conditions in the countries visited and to 
exchange viewpoints with Americans and local nationals in those 
countries was extremely profitable. We believe that the knowledge 
obtained will be of considerable help in dealing with committee work 
in the future. We hope that it will be of value to others with similar 
responsibilities in all branches of the Government. 


REPORT BELIEVED TIMELY 


This report seems to be timely, for just now, according to the press, 
our own Government seems to be considering the stopping of visits to 
Russia by Americans. In our opinion, such action would be short- 
sighted. Everywhere we went in Russia, in factories, on collective 
farms, and at airports, the latest United States technical magazines 
and trade journals were displayed. We know that the Russians have 
a great deal of information about the United States. For the United 
States to cut off its opportunity to learn of Soviet developments at a 
time when Russia is inviting visitors, would appear to be a case of 
“cutting off our nose to spite our face.” Such a course would almost 
lead to the belief that there are some people in this country, whatever 
their reasons might be, who do not wish the American people to know 
of the true situation in Russia, including the weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union and its system. 

Our observations support the belief we found everywhere through 
out Western Europe and in the satellite countries, that if the United 
States will stand up more strongly to Russia it will strengthen the 
chances for world peace. On the other hand, it is generally felt that 
if the United States declares publicly that it won't fight, as in effect we 
did in Egypt recently, Russia will feel free to move into new areas of 
the world, which will lead to more situations like that in Hungary. 


ACCOMPANIED BY UNITED STATES EXPERTS 


At all times we were accompanied by American experts who had a 
working knowledge of the language and geography of the areas 
visited. Representatives of our Embassies and Legations literally 
lived with us during the 2 weeks spent in Eastern Europe. This 
was invaluable, for it meant that for 2 solid weeks we could talk to and 
listen to our own experts who live in that area. 

With their assistance, we made every effort to learn as much as pos- 
sible of the political and economic weaknesses of Russia and the satel- 
lite countries. We attempted to get a picture of agriculture, trans- 
portation, communications, the standard of living of the people, the 
attitudes of the people generally, and the changes which have taken 
place since Stalin’s death. In view of its importance to the economy of 
the Soviet countries, special attention was given to agriculture. 

Frankly, we were greatly surprised at many of the things we found. 
Also, we were surprised at the friendliness of the people and at the 
“chamber of commerce” attitude of Russian guides who wanted us to 
see many more things than we had time for. We were pleased with our 
accommodations, for they were the best they had to offer. We were 
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not fully prepared for the friendliness displayed toward our United 
States representatives by the local people with whom we came into 
contact. 

We especially asked that no appointments be arranged with Com- 
munist leaders in any of the countries visited, as we wanted to obtain 
our information from personal observation and contacts with United 
States experts in the area. We wish it understood, therefore, that we 
learned nothing that would contradict the picture of Communist lead- 
ers portrayed by our military authorities and our western press. 
While we saw and learned of many changes since Stalin’s death, in- 
cluding the building of highways and tourist hotels to encourage 
foreign visitors, we learned nothing new as to what their future mili- 
tary or other plans might be. 

We obtained no information on the extent of atomic development 
or the number or location of military plants or installations. So far 
as our observations are concerned, we accept the findings of our De- 
fense Department people on those matters. At least, we had no occa- 
sion to see anything to the contrary. 


MUCH OF TRAVEL BY TRAIN AND CAR 


In view of our objectives, and in our efforts to learn as much 
as possible, we requested that the trip be arranged insofar as as pos- 
sible by train and automobile. This was done. We traveled by auto- 
mobile from Berlin to Warsaw, a distance of 365 miles. From War- 
saw to Moscow we traveled by train, a trip of nearly 850 miles. While 
in Russia, we traveled by automobile through the rich agricultural 
area of the Ukraine. This portion of the trip covered some 750 miles 
from Moscow to Kharkov and then to Kiev. We also drove some 300 
miles through rural Hungary and Yugoslavia and traveled 250 miles 
by train between Budapest and Belgrade. 

These trips through the countryside, accompanied only by personnel 
from our Embassies, gave us the opportunity to observe agricultural 
conditions and rural life in those areas. They also enabled us to see 
something of the people and their way of lite in the numerous small 
villages through which we passed. The stops in various major cities, 
such as Moscow, Brest, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, Budapest and Bel- 
grade enabled us to visit certain important institutions and to learn 
something of the people in urban areas. 

Attached at the end of the report as exhibits A and B are a detailed 
itinerary of the trip and a schedule of distances and modes of travel 
used between major points visited. 


PART Il. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON RUSSIA 


Our travels, our observations, and information from United States 
experts in the area, lead to the feeling that the Soviet Union is largely 
a 19th century group of republics attempting to compete in a 20th 
century world. It has certain strengths which it is attempting to 
exploit to the fullest. At the same time, it has many weaknesses about 
which the world seems to know very little. 

Whatever the major purposes of the Iron Curtain, it has served to 
hide the weaknesses as well as to make it possible to show only the 
strong points. By holding the curtain aside slightly where it serves 
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their purpose and slamming it closed where it does not, Russia leaders 
have been able to confuse and mislead the rest of the world as to 
conditions and progress in Russia and the satellites. Russia is a 
nation largely of dirt roads, 35-mile-per-hour trains, few railroads, 
poor communications, horse-and-wagon transportation, with 20th 
century development in a few select places where the Government 
has thrown its weight. 

It was our impression that skillful use of the Iron Curtain has 
enabled the Soviet to make big claims and put on impressive indi- 
vidual displays of economic and military strength, even though there 
is some reason to believe that the broad base to support such actions 
is inadequate. If it were only a card game, one could well believe 
that the Iron Curtain has covered about 4 out of 5 very small cards 
lying face down. Perhaps this explains a general indication that the 


people closest to Russia have far less fear of Russia than might be 
expected. 


Russia, A Country or ContTRASTS 


Russia is a country of marked contrasts. While it has concentrated 
its efforts in certain directions and thereby made an outstanding 
display, it can do this only by neglecting other aspects of its national 
life. It is attempting to superimpose a modern industrial economy 
on top of an old and undeveloped social system. The industrial 
progress to date has come at the expense of such things as roadbuild- 
ing, communications, and transportation. Also it has come at the 
expense of the average Russian consumer. 

In each large city we visited we were shown outstanding individual 

examples of Russian progress. At the same time, however, we ob- 
served that the general level of accomplishment was far below that 
shown to us. We saw 1 or 2 skyscrapers in each major city, built— 
we were told by our Americ an experts—at the order of Stalin “be- 
cause the West had them.” These areas were obviously designed to 
menie:: 4 visitors. Since land is plentiful in that part of the 
world, skyscrapers and similar structures would appear to be unneces- 
sarily expensive and not economically justified, except for display 
purposes. 

In Moscow we visited the Agricultural Exhibit and the Moscow 
University. In Warsaw we saw the Palace of Peace and Culture 
built by the Russians for the Polish people. In East Berlin we drove 
through Stalin Allee and observed the few blocks of modern buildings 
constructed to impress outside observers. While these were impres- 
sive and outstanding, they were not typical. They were more on the 
order of store-window displays. 

At these same places, we noted the sharp contrast between these 
show places and the poor conditions found generally. In Russia and 
Poland the buildings and homes were usually of poor construction 
and were poorly maintained, though in the larger Russian cities vis: 
ited, we noted some new apartment houses for workers. It is under- 
stood that, while individual units are smaller than found in the United 
States, they are well lighted, modern, and comfortable. In East 
3erlin, except for the few blocks in Stalin Allee, most of the Soviet 
sector is still in much the same condition as it was shortly after the 
last war, a striking contrast to West Berlin which has largely re- 
covered from the effects of the war. 
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It was interesting to note that everywhere we went in Russia the 
ancient abacus is still in use for accounting purposes in lieu of the 
modern adding machine. Our American attaché who was in this 
area immediately following the cease-fire in World War II cited 
another example of the lack of modern equipment in Russia. He told 
us “it looked funny to see a conquering Russian general returning to 
Russia, sitting in the lead wagon which was filled with bathtubs and 
plumbing, plunder from Germany. P 

In Moscow we were shown a large cannon built in the 16th century 
to frighten off the enemies of Russia. We understand, however, that 
this weapon was never fired—in fact, could not be fired. This could 
ve an indication of the Russian method of frightening the enemy. 
While modern Russian bombers are flown over Moscow on May Day 
each year, we saw little evidence of military aircraft in the air during 
our visit. 

While visiting the agricultural exhibition, the university, and a 
large bearing factory in Moscow, the guides exhibited considerable 
pride in what they showed us and explained that the Russian system 
was resulting in the biggest and best of everything. However, what 
we saw generally throughout the areas visited in the heart of the 
country did not indicate that the average in any way comes close to 
the selected sample shown us. 

The Soviets are proud of having no unemployment; yet it is 
apparent that much work is made work, In rural areas, an indi- 
vidual worker will often watch the geese, another the pigs, and still 
another the cow, as they feed. In the cities we saw innumerable 
middle-aged and older women with homemade brooms, sweeping 
leaves from the sidewalk, one by one, as they fell from the trees. 


DISADVANTAGES OF Russtan DicTaTorsHIpP 


While there may be some apparent advantages such as quick govern- 

mental action under the type of dictatorship found in Russia and the 
satellites, there are also many serious disadvantages to such a system 

of government. This is especially true of agricultural endeavors. 
Where decisions are made by a few top leaders and directives are 
sent down to lower political levels, less time may be required to get 
action than under a democratic system. On the other hand, changes 
in policies and directives at the operating levels to meet unexpected 
problems, and that is where problems arise, are either impossible or 
very time-consuming due to the lack of authority for individual 
decision at those levels. This results in very great delay and 
considerable waste. 

We encountered such a difficulty when, with 2 days notice, we at- 
tempted to get the Intourist Bureau in Moscow to change our travel 
plans so that we could go by automobile to Kharkov and ‘Kiev instead 
of by airplane as originally planned. In the end, we found it neces- 
sary to have our Embassy notify top officials of the Russian Govern- 
ment that we were going without waiting for Intourist. approval. 
While this was a very minor problem, it is understood that this is 
typical of the way in which even the most important matters are 
handled. Forty-eight hours notice was simply too short to get clear- 
ance for a change. Our experience demonstrates one of the reasons 
for some of tle internal weaknesses existing in Russia. 
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It would appear that another disadvantage of the Soviet system is 
its inability to develop support among the masses. The people in 
Russia do not seem dissatisfied with their lot in life under the present 
regime, neither do they appear enthusiastic in their open The 
members of the Communist Party are strongly behind the Govern- 
ment, in fact, they constitute it. We were told that the people gen- 
erally aspire to party membership, for such membership carries with it 
many rights, including good positions, high pay and a reasonable 
standard of living. However, the party membership is ke pt at some 
7 million out of more than 200 million people. Such a situation leaves 
the average Russian in the position of seeing little stake for him in the 
economic system. Though incentives have been offered for increased 
production, both in industry and agriculture, such efforts have been 
disappointing to Russian leaders, particularly in agriculture. 

Furthermore, the system fails to create a feeling of respect and re- 
sponsibility among workers and the public generally for “the people’s’ 
property under the control of the Government. A general attitude 
of distrust of everyone was noted. For example, the waitresses in the 

restaurant at Brest counted each piece of tableware, very ordinary, 

placed it in their individual cabinets, tied string around the handles 
and waxed the ends, as they closed for the night. The same thing 
occurred on the trains, where the stewards counted each item in the 
compartment before passengers disembarked. Evidently, what be- 
longs to “all the people” tends to disappear if not closely guarded. 


ComM™MUNIST Party ConrTROL 


From the Communist viewpoint, perhaps the principal short-term 
advantage of the Russian system is the complete control it provides. 
While membership in the Communist Party is limited to a small per- 
centage of the people, it is obvious that the party is the means of 
absolute control over the people. The control of all sources of food and 
other necessities of life is in party hands. At least one representative 
of the party is assigned to each collective and state farm and to each 
factory and business establishment to keep control in the hands of the 
Government. 

Despite this, such control rests more lightly on the people than many 
in the Western World might think. Having been under the absolute 
domination of the ezars prior to the Communist revolution, the con- 
trol exerted by the present regime does not seem too objectionable to 
the average Russian. While the work is hard and the workday is 
long, the average person seems to be able to obtain sufficient food and 
clothing to keep his family reasonably comfortable. From his point 
of view, he is as well off as ever before in history. Furthermore, ex 
cept for a very select few who have had contact with the Western 
World, the average Russian is unaware of the better conditions found 
in western countries, 

A gt an representative was asked why such a small percentage 
of the I] as people are members of the Communist Party. so 
replied that the party needed only a small percentage of the people : 
members to run the government. According to him, many times th: os 
number seek party membership, but only those who are oiateneng 
and loyal attain that goal. Since membership means power and : 
Government job, it is very desirable. The party takes in only the 
number it needs to maintain its control over the country. 
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Some Americans contacted felt that there was some chance of the 
Russian people being led away from their present Government. This 
we did not observe. It appears to us that their present system is 
generally satisfactory to them, since it is no worse than what they 
have been accustomed to through the centuries. In considering this 
matter, we must compare the Jot of the Russian people with “what 
they have had, rather than with our western standards. Certainly 
their system in no way compares favorably with our own. It is most 
wasteful. And it provides a comparatively low standard of living. 
If we should ever have armed conflict with Russia we should hope 
their leaders will keep their present system. It would give us a 
tremendous advantage. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


There have been some modifications in the system and relaxation of 
some controls in the past few years. The Government is adjusting 
policies to the degree necessary to modernize this 19th-century country 
and increase production. In the factories they have modified socialistic 
doctrine through the introduction of piece-rate wages and similar 

‘capitalistic” practices to increase output. On the farms they are 
taking steps to make the lot of the farm-worker somewhat easier in an 
effort to improve agricultural production. They are beginning to 
change the emphasis from heavy industry to consumer goods in an 
effort. to enable the average citizen to have a few more comforts of 
life. Recent reports indicate this trend may have been reversed 
somewhat since our visit, however. 

It is generally recognized that communism is a Godless doctrine 
and that the Communists believe there is no hereafter. However, we 
were surprised to learn that the churches are open and well attended. 
Marriage in churches has become more prevalent, although civil 
marriage is still required. While the Communist Party says that 
religion is the sedative of the masses, apparently since Stalin’s death 
the Government is not taking a strong hand to prohibit religion, but 
rather is ignoring religious activities. These views come from our 
own American people who live in these countries. 


ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 


We came away with the feeling that it will take many years of 
internal progress to bring Russia’s economy anywhere near that of 
most western countries. This does not minimize in the least the 
ability of the Soviet Union to move ahead in any one direction. How- 
ever, it should be recognized that, except where the Government 
has thrown its full weight behind a few outstanding developments, 
the country generally is greatly behind the times. As mentioned 
earlier, transportation throughout the country is inadequate and out- 
moded. Even the fastest train averages only 30 to 35 miles per hour. 
Improved highways are few and inadequate for heavy traffic such as 
we have in the United States. Wagons and horses are the principal 
means of transportation for the people. There is a shortage of hous- 
ing and existing buildings are poorly constructed. 


SU6H440 0 
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It should be pointed out, however, that the objectives of the Govern- 
ment are ambitious. We gained the i impr ession that the average Rus- 
sian connected with the party or the Government was proud. of the 
progress his country has made and was eager to help achieve greater 
advancement in the future. Many of the younger people encountered 
particularly at the University of Moscow and the Russian Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, appeared to be full of enthusiasm and ambitious to 
enable their country to outdo the rest of the world in every field of 
endeavor. 

Despite these objectives, enthusiasm, and ambitions, however, con- 
ditions observed in this area raise serious questions as to whether the 
Soviet Union could sustain any lengthy major military offensive out- 
side the areas adjacent to Russia. While the Government can move 
quickly and effectively for a short period in a few directions, and while 
these observations might not apply if it is possible for the use of 
H-bombs to win any war in a short period, there is no broad and stable 
foundation to support a heavy economic drain for any great period of 
time. This is particularly true in the field of agric ulture, where all 
efforts have failed to reach self-sufficiency at a very modest standard 
of living during the period of peace which has existed since World 
War II. 

In the United States, both before the Congress and in the press, 
much is made of the geographical size of the Soviet Union, her large 
population, and her wealth of resources. Overlooked is the fact that 
much of her mineral wealth is undeveloped and her people are 
scattered over one-sixth of the globe, with few roads or railroads to 
concentrate either the people or their production. Overlooked, also, 
is the fact that Russian youths do not grow up with a monkey wrench, 
pliers, or radio set in their hands, as in the United States. Further, we 
tend to overlook the fact that the Soviet Republic is a country of 
many nationalities, many races, many languages, many backgrounds, 
each with individual problems. All of these basic internal difficulties 
make economic improvement very slow. 


AGRICULTURE ONE OF GREATEST WEAKNESSES 


Along with lack of roads, railroads, and communications, perhaps 
the greatest single weakness in the economy of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries is their inability to improve agricultural production. This is 
especially true of Russia. It is due to several factors, including natural 
limitations resulting from geographic location and climatic condi- 
tions, the agricultural system, and the lag in agricultural technology. 

Practically all of the Soviet Union is located north of the 40° lati- 
tude. Odessa, a Black Sea port in the southern Ukraine, is on about 
the same degree of latitude as northern Minnesota. Since most of 
the principal agricultural areas are located at a considerable distance 
from large bodies of water, the climate consists of short, warm sum- 
mers and long, cold winters. The relatively short growing season 
makes it difficult for the country to produce all of the various agricul- 
tural commodities needed to support its economy. 

Along with the short growing season, many of the more fertile 
agric ultural areas of the country are in regions where rainfall 
is marginal. The Ukraine, for example, which has been the tradi 
tional breadbasket of the Soviet Union, normally receives about 15 to 
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20 inches of rainfall per year. The new-lands area of western Siberia 
and northern Kenshiabien, which, according to present Soviet plans, 
is to become an even more important grain-producing region than 
the Ukraine, suffers from less rainfall and a shorter growing season 
than the Ukraine or any other important agricultural region in 
European Russia. 

Further, the socialized agricultural system which the Soviets have 
imposed upon themselves has failed to stimulate the interest and 
initiative of the farm workers. A study will disclose that, following 
the Russian Revolution, something of a void was created, similar to 
the situation in the Southern United States after the slaves were 
freed. Perhaps the present system was made necessary at that time, 
since the millions of poor peasant farmers with small landholdings, 
who were freed from supervision, lacked capital to mechanize. But 
the results have been poor and continuation seems unwise. 

About 80 percent of the arable land is in collective farms and most 
of the remaining is in state farms. On both types of farms, the state 
supervises and “controls practically all of the farming operations. 
(Attached as exhibit C is a description of the agricultural system in 
Russia.) Thus far, despite every effort of the - party and the Gov- 
ernment, they have not succeeded in creating conditions and incentives 
to stimulate agricultural production. There appears to be no substi- 
tute for the privately owned family-farm type of agriculture which 
forms the backbone of United States agriculture. 

Wasie appears throughout the system. Since competition between 
private businesses is unknown in Russia, there is no yardstick against 
which to compare, and what we saw as waste and inefficiency passes 
unnoticed. ) 

The agricultural processes observed appeared to be partially modern, 
with many 19th-century practices. In our drives through the country, 
we noted instances of inefficient harvesting by farm workers, using a 
combination of machinery and old-style hand labor. There is little 
knowledge or incentive to correct present faulty practices which result 
in a loss of up to 20 percent in harvest. At several points we observed 
sizable quantities of potatoes which had been left lying on the ground 
due to lack of a thorough job of harvesting. Fertilizer is hauled in 
open flat-topped cars and dumped unsacked on sidetracks. It is esti- 
mated that 20 percent of the fertilizer is wasted under this system. 

Further, the system lacks sufficient flexibility to insure that har- 
vesting and other farm operations are performed at the proper time 
to get the maximum results. If machinery from the machine tractor 
station is not available to the collective farm when it is needed, there 
is nothing the collective farmer can do but wait his turn and take the 
losses resulting from failure to harvest at the proper time. Russia 
feels this in her supply of edible oils, for much comes from sunflowers, 
grown and harvested on a large scale. 

The lag in Soviet agricultural technology is in part an outgrowth 
of the sy stem. In the midthirties T. V. Ly senko, a Soviet geneticist, 
advanced a theory of inheritance which, although contrary to the 
Western school of thought, was approved and supported by the Soviet 
Government because it conformed to the ideology of the system. Sub- 
sequently, Lysenko gained control over the agricultural research in 
the Soviet Union, which, in effect, tied the hands of the agricultural 
scientists. This situation prevailed until the spring of 1956, when 
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Lysenko was replaced by Lobanov, who apparently is permitting the 
agricultural scientists of the country to pursue research work along 
objective lines. 

Another factor which has retarded agricultural technology in the 
Soviet Union has been its isolation from the Western World. While 
the Soviets no doubt have received publications from the West, their 
scientists have not been free to maintain personal contacts with 
western scientists or to make firsthand observations of the research 
work they were conducting. 

An awareness of their lag in agricultural technology no doubt ac- 
counts for the extreme interest of the Soviet agricultural officials 
exchanges of agricultural delegations with different western countries, 
such as occurred with the United States in 1955. 


RECENT CHANGES IN RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


Since the death of Stalin in 1953, Soviet officials have made a number 
of revisions in agricultural policies. Changes authorized in Septem- 
ber 1953 include the following: (1) A reduction of 65 to 75 percent 
in the amount of taxes on private farm plots and privately owned 
livestock; (2) a further tax reduction to collective farm families which 
do not own any livestock to assist them in purchasing a cow or a calf: 
(3) a reduction in the obligatory deliveries to the state of produce 
crown on collective farms and private plots; (4) an mere ase In prices 
paid by the state for obligatory deliveries and for produce sold above 
mandatory quotas. 

Since 1953, the party and the Government have announced signifi- 
cant increases in prices for flaxseed, hempseed, potatoes and vege- 
tables, sugar beets, fruit, and cotton. A decree published last Augu 
established a new system for grading cotton and increased state pro- 

urement prices from 45 to 50 percent. 

Since the Soviets came into power the development of heavy indus- 
try has been a pl im: ry objective and a large part of alle apits al i iInvest- 
ment has been used for that purpose. Beginning with the 5-year 
plan for 1951-55, more resources have been direc ted toward the devel- 
opment of agriculture. A chart displayed at the agricultural exhi 
bition in Moscow claims that capital investment in agriculture has 
increased from 54 billion rubles during the 1946-50 period to 125 
billion rubles during the 1951-55 program. It further claims that 
the plan for 1956-60 includes 220 billion rubles for this purpose. The 
increased investments are being used for developing new lands, 
increasing the production of fertilizer and insecticides, increasing the 
production of farm machinery, constructing food storage and ware- 
house acer and - reasing corn production. 

In each of the 5-year plans developed by the Soviets, efforts have 
been made to increase the vields from land under cultivation. How- 
ever, for most agricultural commodities, these efforts have not been 
successful. In recognition of its inability to bring about increased 
yields, the Government instituted in 1954 a new-lands program, de- 
signed to increase the area under cultivation by some 70 million to 75 
million acres by 1956. Most of the new lands to be brought under 
cultivation are in western Siberia and northern Kazakhstan. By 
western standards, all of this new land is marginal. Rainfall in the 
area is generally low and subject to wide variations from year to year. 
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Also, the growing season is short and the winters are extremely cold. 
Even though the new lands have produced 2 good crops in 3 years, 
experts in the area feel that average production over a number of 
years will be only 30 to 40 percent of that visualized in the original 
plans. 

Early in 1955, Russian officials announced a program to increase 
the area planted to corn from 8.6 million acres in 1953 to 70 million 
acres by 1960. During the first year of the program, 1955, the area 
planted to corn was increased to 44 million acres, approximately 5 
times the 1953 area. In 1956, the area was increased to 59 million 
acres. According to observers in the area, however, this program will 
not produce the results expected because of the short growing season 
in most of the Soviet Union. 

In March 1955, a decree was issued authorizing the decentralization 
of agricultural planning. The primary purpose of this decree was 
to make greater use of local talent by permitting the collective farms, 
in collaboration with the machine-tractor stations, to establish their 
annual production plans on a cooperative basis. In issuing this decree, 
however, the central authorities in Moscow retained the right to “rec- 
ommend” such changes in these plans as they considered desirable. 

In March 1956, a decree was issued by officials in Moscow recom- 
mending that collective farms review their charters to bring them 
more in line with present needs. Information to date on changes 
made in collective farm charters indicates that there has been some 
adjustment in the size of private plots to give families which have 
joined collective farms in recent years plots of more nearly the same 
size as those of families which joined farms in earlier years. 

One of the more interesting changes made in recent months demon- 
strates how completely out of balance agriculture in the Soviet Union 
can become under its system. Due to the fact that prices of livestock 
feed, meat, and milk, had gotten so high as compared with the price 
of bread in the past several years, it had become profitable for residents 
in urban and industrial centers to purchase livestock, feed them bread, 
and sell the meat and milk at a substantial profit. On June 29, 1956, 
a decree was issued making it impossible for this category of owner 
to continue to maintain privately owned livestock. The effect of this 
decree will be to increase livestock numbers and production of live- 
stock products from the socialized farms. However, in terms of total 
production throughout the country, there will be some decrease, par- 
ticularly in milk, since productivity per animal on collective and state 
farms is considerably less than for privately owned livestock. 

Several changes have been noted in the agricultural programs of 
the Soviet Union which seem to be a direct result of observations made 
by the Soviet agricultural delegation during its tour of the United 
States and Canada in the summer of 1955. These changes include 
(1) A reduction in the market weight of pigs from 180 kilograms or 
more to 80 to 100 kitograms; (2) a reduction in the number of milkings 
of dairy cows from 3 or 4 per day to 2; (3) a change in design of farm 
machinery; (4) increased use of chemical weed-control agents; (5) 
increased attention to soil and climatic conditions in selecting crops 
to be produced in different areas; (6) efforts to substantially increase 
productivity of farm labor on collective and state farms; (7) more 
attention to the type of soil on which corn can be advantageously 
produced. 
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During our visit, we saw some evidence of these changes, particu- 
Jarly in connection with farm machinery. Much of the agricultural 
Pang cate observed in use in the fields and along the highways was 
far heavier than necessary. It was noticed, however, that the newer 
types of machinery displayed at the agricultural exhibition in Moscow 
were smaller and more efficient in design than equipment in use on 
the farms. 

While there is some evidence of improvement as the result of all 
the changes outlined above, it is our feeling that the difficulties 
inherent in the system, when coupled with the natural limitations of 
geography and climate, will make it difficult for agriculture in Russia 
to alias sufficiently to meet the food requirements of the Russian 
people for some years to come. 

Agriculture will continue to be one of the weak links in the Soviet 
system and could be the difference between success and failure in any 
prolonged military venture. The volume of Russian exports of agri- 
cultural commodities is no criteria as to agricultural production in 
the Soviet area, for if it is deemed advisable by the Government, com- 
modities can be exported even though such action leaves additional 
shortages at home. 


TrabeE Possteititres Witt THe Sovirr UNiIon 


In considering trade possibilities with the Soviet Union, an im- 
portant factor is that foreign trade, as far as the Soviets are con- 
cerned, is governed to a large extent by political considerations. This 
makes it extremely difficult to predict what the Soviets might do ng 
any given set of circumstances. Another important factor, so far : 
agricultural commodities are concerned, is the fact that the Soviets are 
striving to become self-sufficient in the production of such commodi- 
ties and to reenter export markets. 

Prior to the 1917 revolution, Russia was the largest grain-exporting 
nation in the world. Annual exports of grain ranged around 8 to 10 
million metric tons. Since the revolution, exports of agricultural] 
commodities have declined. In recent years, they have been barely 
self-sufficient in agricultural production with a standard of living 
which is relatively low by western standards. The early outlook was 
that the 1956 crop would be a record harvest, which would have per- 
mitted some improvement in the quality of the diet and, insofar as 
grain is concerned, the Soviets expected to be in a position to enter 
the export market. At the time of our visit, indications were that the 
early frost in much of the area had reduced this prospect. 

If the Soviets should decide to make substantial improvements in 
the quality of the diet of the average Russian consumer within the 
next few years, they will have to depend upon imports. At present, 
per capita consumption of animal products is extremely low. In 
terms of calories, about three-fourths of the diet of the average con- 
sumer in Russia is obtained from cereal products and potatoes, as 
compared to about one-fourth in the United States. If it should be 
decided to increase the per capita consumption of animal products by 
any significant amount, it is unlikely that domestic production could 
be increased to meet the need. 

We do not pass on the wisdom of selling surplus agricultural com- 
modities to Russia, though it would appear much more sound to have 
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Russia dependent on us than to supply improved hybrid seed to enable 
her to become self-sufficient. In considering channels for disposing 
of surplus United States agricultural commodities in the Soviet Union, 
it might be possible to arrange barter deals whereby surplus com- 
modities could be exch: anged for strategic items for stockpiling. There 
are several commodities in surplus supply i in the Soviet Union which 
the United States normally obtains from foreign sources. ‘These com- 
modities include manganese, chrome, nickel, ‘platinum, and asbestos. 
Other commodities which the Soviets are in a position to sell or trade 
to the United States include such items as fur, cashmere goats’ wool, 
caviar, and fish. 

Previous Soviet statements concerning East-West trade have indi- 
cated that the Soviets are primarily interested in breaking down 
existing trade barriers which would permit them to obtain machinery 
and machine tools from the West, particularly the United States. 
They have shown relatively little interest in surplus United States 
agricultural commodities, although they have been purchasing some 
food items from western countries during recent years. Last year, 
for example, they concluded a 3-year trade agreement with Canada, 
which involved from 1.2 to 1.5 million metric tons of wheat. Also, 
in recent years (1954-55) they have become one of the largest meat- 
importing countries of the world. Meat has been obtained from some 
i0 or 12 countries including Argentina, Uruguay, Denmark, Sweden, 
Turkey, and the Union of South Africa. 

Trade statistics for the past 2 years show that Russian imports from 
the United States have been very low. In 1955, imports from the 
United States totaled approximately $1 million, and in 1956, they 
amounted to $1,370,000. Our balance of trade with Russia was very 
unfavorable during this period, since the United States imported 
better than $21 million worth of commodities from Russia. 


ENCOURAGING ForREIGN VISITORS 


There very definitely is a change in the Soviet attitude toward 
visitors from other countries. The agricultural fair in Moscow was 
set up to attract and impress foreign visitors as well as Russian citi- 
zens. The expansion of the Soviet-operated Intourist Agency, 
the construction of new hotels and service stations throughout 
the country, and the improvement of highways from the western 
countries to Moscow is further evidence of the desire to attract western 
tourists, particularly Americans. 

We were pe ‘rmitted to go where we requested, except for visits to 
military activities and other closed areas, and we did not ask for that. 
We were permitted to make pictures freely, although we were in- 
formed that pictures were forbidden of military installations, Govern- 
ment buildings, and uniformed personnel. We were given bulletins 
on agricultural machinery, permitted to visit farms, and use trains, 
airlines, and highways. 

We saw a number of visitors from western countries. We met a 
few American college professors and students who were visiting 
Russia for academic reasons. We meta retired doctor from California 
in Kiev and we met other American tourists at nearly every city 
visited. We were informed that approximately 2,500 Americans will 
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visit Russia during the 1956 calendar year and it is expected that 
10,000 United States visitors will come into Russia during 1957. 

This change of attitude in Russia will require a careful review of 
our own United States policies concerning visitors from Russia. The 
two questions most frequently asked of Americans by Russians, par 
ticularly by Intourist guides and interpreters, were: (1) When is the 
United States going to lift its “iron curtain” and allow visitors from 
Russia? and (2) Why must Russian visitors to the United States be 
fingerprinted since such practice is used only for criminals in the 
Soviet Union ? 


PART III DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF VISIT TO 
EASTERN EUROPE 


This part of the report sets forth in considerable detail a description 
of the trip from the time we entered the Iron Curtain at East Berlin 
until we left Eastern Europe at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. It contains 
the detailed findings and experiences which support the general ob- 
servations set forth in part II of this report. 

In presenting this material, an effort has been made to include as 
complete a picture as possible of everything observed and of every 
event which occurred along the way. Many of the things reported 
are not especially significant in themselves, but in the aggregate 
they form the fabric of the picture which we obtained in this area. 
Since few Americans have had the opportunity to visit this part of 
the world, we have attempted to present as much information as pos- 
sible as to the nature of the people in the countries visited, how they 
live, and what their attitudes are. 


BERLIN TO WARSAW 


We drove from Berlin to Warsaw with Mr. John R. Wenmohs, 
an American attaché at Warsaw. QOur route took us through the 
Soviet sector of Berlin, the Eastern Zone of Germany, and western 
Poland. Upon leaving East Berlin, our passports were checked by 
border guards, including one Russian soldier placed there at the 
request of the United States, since our Government does not recog- 
nize a separate government for Kastern Germany. From East Ber- 
lin, we drove through the Eastern Zone of Germany to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where we entered Poland. We then continued through 
western Poland to Poznan, where we spent the night. The following 
day we drove on to Warsaw. Our attachés at Warsaw advised us 
that they were free to travel and did travel all over Poland, except 
for two small areas in the north. 

During this portion of the trip, we were able to observe rural and 
urban conditions, including agriculture, transportation, and com- 
munications facilities. At one point west of Poznan, we noted Rus- 
sian soldiers working on telephone lines, which, we were told, 
connect East Berlin with Moscow. We were able to stop along the 
highway to look at farm equipment and crops in the fields and to 
visit with rural people, with John Wenmohs acting as interpreter. 
For a portion of the trip, we purposely stayed off the main highways 
so as to observe typically agricultural areas and to have a better 
opportunity to talk to farm people. 
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There was a noticeable absence of cars and trucks along the route, 
even on the main highway between Poznan and Warsaw. We saw 
many horse-drawn c: narts, the primary means of transportation of 
rural people in that area. Many of the roads were rough and narrow 
and dhivicnt sly would not accommodate any large amount of heavy 
traflic. The homes and buildings were generally small and rundown 
by American standards. 

The Polish people were very friendly wherever we went. They 
appeared to be reasonably well fed, but were poorly dressed in handed 
down clothing, frequently with numerous patches. It was very un- 
usual to see a man dressed in a matching coat and trousers. We were 
told that they were from 50 to 100 percent better dressed than a year 
ago. 

“We were impressed with their strong national pride, their dis- 
like for everything Russian, and the fact that they publicly voiced 
their feelings. Noticeable were the fine, clean, well-dressed young- 
sters going to school. Within their means, the Polish people seem 
to be doing everything possible for their children, far beyond what 
might be expected. The Polish people apparently are hungry for 
any kind of news, fer everywhere we saw long lines waiting ts tay the 
daily newspapers. 

POLISH AGRICULTURE 


The area observed was not too impressive from an agricultural 
point of view. The soil was predominantly sandy. The crops con- 
sisted primarily of potatoes, wheat, rye, and some corn. The crops 
did not look too good, and yields appeared to be low. 

In Poland, agriculture is socialized into state farms and ccllective 
farms similar to the system used in Russia. The extent of socialization 
is much less than in Russia, however—approximately 23 percent in 
Poland, as compared to nearly 100 percent in Russia. At the time of 
our visit, about 12 percent of ‘the agricultural land was in state farms 
and 11 percent was in collective farms. Most of these are located in 
western Poland, the area taken over from Germany, where people had 
to be resettled in large numbers after the war. T his system sets poorly 
with the Polish farmers, however, who make light of the “Russian 
plan.” 

While in Warsaw, we met with a group of officials of the Polish 
Ministry of Agriculture. This group included technical personnel 
as well as policy officials. The discussion covered such subjects as 
research on breeding and disease problems of crops and farm animals, 
exchange of technical information with the United States, crop ec 
duction quotas and accomplishments, and export and import 
grams. It was interesting to note the similarity of certain of their 
agricultural problems with those in America. It was also interesting 
to realize how much remains to be done to bring Polish agriculture 
up to a level where it can meet the demands placed upon it. 


THE POZNAN TRIALS 


We were in Poznan the opening night of the recent trials of the 
principals in the Poznan riots. There was considerable excitement 
in the city and the hotels were filled with people from every part of 
the world. We noted numerous Russians and Red Chinese. 


SHH4N O 
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We met a group of United States news correspondents who were 
there to cover the proceedings. They were surprised to find that an 
attempt was being made to conduct the trials on a fair and just basis, 
and that defense — attorneys were being encouraged to represent the 
defendants as fairly and vigorously as ‘possible. ‘Our people reported 
to us that, on all sides in the satellite countries, people are beginning 
to be much more free in their criticisms of their governments and the 
poor results being obtained from the socialization of industry and 
agriculture. Acc ording to our people, the United States could well 
afford to give more attention to encour: aging such views. 

Before leav ing Western Europe we ‘often speculated on the extent 
to which we might be followed by secret police and whether or not 
efforts would be made to search our baggage, briefcases, and so forth. 
As far as we could tell, the only time we were followed was between 
Poznan and Warsaw, and no incidents of any kind resulted therefrom. 
Since an important military base is located about half way between 
these two cities, it is possible that these extra precautions were taken 
to make certain we didn’t leave the main highway and attempt to 
observe unauthorized military activities. There was no evidence of 
such surveillance on the balance of the trip in Eastern Europe. Also 
we detected nothing to indicate that our personal papers were dis- 
turbed at any point visited. 


Trape Wiruw PoLanp 


In Warsaw we met with Ambassador Jacobs and lis top staff. The 
political and economic problems of Poland were reviewed. Also con- 
sideration was given to Poland’s agricultural problems, with par- 
ticular attention to the matter of agricultural trade between the United 
States and Poland. In the opinion of our Embassy people, there is 
no reason why the United States shouldn’t sell some of its surplus 
agricultural commodities to Poland. They pointed out that Poland 
has been anxious to buy from us and has had the dollars to pay for 
such purchases. They recited several occasions in the past 2 years 
when the United States refused to sell wheat to Poland, but offered 
to donate the wheat. The Polish Government refused the gift on each 
occasion, but renewed their offers to buy. It is understood that they 
finally contracted with our ally, Canada, for the purchase of the w heat 
needed. It is the belief of our people that economic prosperity within 
Poland would help strengthen the Polish people to stand up for local 
rights against Russia. 

"The Department of Agriculture and the State Department should 
review our agricultural trade policies with Poland. It is claimed 
that Poland has the money and wishes to buy United States commodi- 
ties. If we are willing to donate surplus wheat, it is hard to under- 
stand why we should refuse to sell either for dollars or for Polish cur- 
rency. Since a nation’s long-run interests usually are with those 
countries with which she trades, there appear to be c ompelling reasons 
for the development of trade between the two countries, rather than 
to offer gifts. 


PotisH-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


During this meeting the Ambassador and his staff urged upon 
us repeatedly the need for the United States to participate in agri- 
cultural and trade fairs in the satellites. They pointed out that, while 
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we probably would not sell many items as the result of such a program, 
such action would lead to better relations with those countries and be 
of real value to patriotic local citizens. In this connection, they cited 
a recent United States decision not to participate in a trade fair at 
Poznan. They were strong in their feeling that we had passed up a 
real opportunity there to strengthen Polish-American relationships. 

It is difficult for the people of Poland to stand up to Russia, In 
times past, Communists in control of the Government have been 
thoroughly ruthless in cutting down any active opposition. Further, 
poverty is the general rule in Poland and the people have little means 
to openly oppose the Communist power. 

On the other hand, it was apparent to us that the Polish people 
are intensely proud of their country and their heritage. Also, since 
they were better off economically prior to the present regime, they 
have reason to be dissatisfied with present conditions. Furthermore, 
they are friendly to the West, particularly to the United States. It 
would appear that their long-term objectives are to develop strong 
ties with the West and to reduce their obligations to Russia. Devel- 
opments in Poland since our visit in early October tend to bear out 
these observations. 

Since Stalin’s death, the Government has relaxed some controls 
and has permitted far more freedom for the individual, even per- 
mitting limited criticism of its policies. It was pointed out to us 
that the Poznan trials were typical of a growing willingness on the 
part of the Government to try to satisfy public opinion. It is still 
far short of the system of free speech and free thought which we 
have in the Western World. At the same time, it is a great improve- 
ment over what has existed for a number of years. Undoubtedly, this 
more lenient attitude has resulted from Soviet recognition of the pres- 
ent temper of the Polish people. 

It would appear, therefore, that there is a basis for the feeling of 
our Embassy people in Warsaw that the United States should con- 
centrate more of its efforts on Poland and the other satellites as lead- 
ing toward an improved world situation. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that participation in trade fairs and similar events in Poland 
would be worthwhile. In addition, it is possible that both countries 
would benefit from visits of Polish technicians and other persons to the 
United States on a reciprocal basis. 


Warsaw TO BrEstT 


The next part of our journey was by train from Warsaw to Moscow, 

. dist ~*~ e of 850 miles. The group was met in Warsaw by Mr. 
Flor ace J. Davis, United States attaché at Moscow, who stayed with 
us throughout our visit to Russia and accompanied us on to Budapest, 
Hungary. Mr. Davis speaks Russian well and has been in Russia 
for about 4 years. 

The first portion of this trip was from Warsaw to Brest, Russia, the 

gateway into the Soviet Union from northern Europe. It covered a 
iit ance of less than 150 miles and took nearly 9 hours, an averae of 
about 17 miles per hour. Perhaps as much as 3 hours were taken 
up by customs and immigration inspections on both sides of the border. 
Even allowing for this, however, the average speed was only 25 miles 
per hour. 
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BREST, RUSSIA, GATEWAY TO TILE WEST 


Due to a delay in train connections, we were held over at Brest for 
a full day and night. This delay enabled us to observe a number of 
things, including “the tec hniques used by the Russians to change the 
wheels of railroad cars from the gage used in Poland and western Eu- 
rope to the wider gage used in Russia. In this interesting procedure, 
the car was moved to a special track and then lifted by four stationar y 
hydraulic jacks placed on the sides of the car opposite the trucks. The 
narrow-gage trucks were pushed from under the car by 4 or 5 men 
and the wider trucks pushed into place. The car was then lowered 
onto the wider trucks. The entire change was accomplished in about 
20 minutes. Two sets of jacks worked simultaneously for passenger 
cars. 

We also had an opportunity to make a tour of the city, with a local 
Intourist representative serving as a guide. This was our first oppor- 
tunity to observe Russian people and their homes, places of business, 
churches, schools, streets and highways, means of transportation, etc. 
One of the more interesting points visited was a “park of c ulture and 
rest.” These parks are maintained at convenient locations in every 
city in the Soviet Union to serve as places where peat may rest and 
relax and as points where party propaganda may be dispe msed in the 
name of culture through pictures, maps, placards, and loudspeakers. 
One item of special interest was a large wooden map showing present 
and planned expansion of highways and power developments through- 
out the Soviet under the next 5-year plan. No question was raised 
when one of the group photographed this display. 

During the course of the tour we were informed by our guide that 
Brest is expected to become a major tourist city in 1957 and that the 
main east-west highway from Warsaw to Moscow will be completed 
by next summer so tourists can travel all the way to Moscow by car. 
We observed construction work on this highway, which is expected to 
be completed into Moscow before the next tourist season. We were 
shown the hotel now under construction which will become the tourist 
center when completed. The Russian guide was very proud of the 
western-style lounge in the railroad station, just being completed, and 
of the new tourist dining room where western dishes could be ordered 
from a restaurant manager who spoke English. 

One of the interesting things noted was the fact that women were 
doing much of the work on the new highway, using picks and shovels 
along side the men. In this connection, it was noted that women do a 
large share of the heavy work throughout the country. Most of them 
are large and strong and give little attention to their appearance, per- 
haps because of the harsh climate. They dress warmly but plainly 
according to American standards. 

We saw numerous labor gangs of women along the railroads and 
highways wielding picks and shovels. Russia apparently lost be- 
tween 15 million and 20 million men in World War IT, which may be 
a part of the reason for so many women workers. However, women 
public workers are not considered to be unusual, since women have 
worked alongside men in every type of labor back through the cen- 
turies. We were told that women would resist any effort to deprive 
them of the right to do public work the same as the men. They are 
proud of their status, which demands equal opportunity and equal 
pay. 
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BREST TO MOSCOW 


Following our short visit to Brest, we proceeded by train to Moscow, 
a trip of around 700 miles. This was a 23-hour trip through the center 
of White Russia. 

From Brest to Moscow the area contained comparatively poor agri- 
cultural land. The terrain was undulated with many low swampy 
areas. The soil was predominately sandy. Most of the crops had been 
harvested. The unharvested crops included potatoes, vegetables, and a 
few fields of flax and corn. The corn had tasseled at heights ranging 
from 4 to 5 feet. We observed that, though fertilizer was scarce, 
it was being handled loose on flatcars and dumped along the track. 
Sacks are virtually unknown. While this is extremely wasteful, since 
everything is Government operated, there is nothing against which to 
compare such inefficiency. Therefore it is not generally recognized 
by the Russians. 

Buildings in the farm villages and rural areas were made of lumber 
or logs. Practically none of the buildings had been painted and most 
of them had a rundown and unattractive appearance. The average 
farmer in this area has very limited quarters and lives under what an 
American would consider to be very trying circumstances. 

For this whole distance only one narrow ribbon of black-top road 
was seen and that was close to Moscow. All other roads were dirt. In 
Moscow, two of our military officers mentioned that they had to put 
their cars on a flatear from Brest to Moscow instead of driving them 
all the way from Berlin to Moscow as planned. While they gave 
military significance to this, it is likely there was no satisfactory high- 
way in view of what was said at Brest about completing the highway 
“all the way to Moscow by next summer.” 


RUSSIAN TRAINS 


As pointed out earlier, train travel in eastern Europe is very slow. 
The 150 miles from Warsaw to Brest took snanecptenehi *9 hours. The 
700 miles from Brest to Moscow took some 23 hours, an average speed 
of about 30 miles per hour. 

The roadbeds were quite good, however, and we traveled on a 
double-track railroad most of the distance. The engines were all of the 
eld coal-burning type. No modern diesel engines were noted at any 
point along the route. It is understood that some diesel equipment 
is being put into operation in Eastern Russia. 

Aboard the train were many Russians. Most of them were travel- 
ing in so-called hard cars similar to second-class cars found through- 
out Europe. These cars were quite crowded, with hard seats and 
uncomfortable sleeping accommodations. A number of Russian 
soldiers were aboard. We sat next to some of them in the diner. They 
were loud and boisterous, but were friendly upon learning we were 
Americans. The conductors and porters were also very cooperative 
and pleasant. 

Our accommodations in the so-called soft cars were reasonabl 
comfortable, although the sheet and light cotton spread on each bert 
was not enough to keep us warm at night. A request for a blanket pro- 
duced another thin spread which helped very little. We were told 
that no blankets were available on the train. Sleeping in warm 
clothes, with a topcoat substituting for a blanket, became necessary. 
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Inrourist TRAVEL AGENCY 


The Soviet Government-operated Intourist Agency was fully co- 
operative and, though present hotels are old- fashioned, the *"y made 
available the best accommodations possible. All arr angements were 
made in advance in Washington for necessary visas, air transporta 
iion, and day-to-day living expenses. These visas were obtained by 
letter to the Russian Embassy in Washington. At the time they were 
obtained, we were required to purchase an advance authorization cov- 
ering meals, hotels, and air travel. This saved money, for the exchange 
was at the world rate rather than the high rate charged in exchanging 
United States dollars for rubles in Russia. This was obtained from 
a local travel agency. 

Upon arrival in Moscow this authorization was exchanged at In 
tourist headquarters for books of coupons covering ve meals a day 
per person, hotel rooms, and an interpreter and car when needed. 
Intourist has recently reduced the daily rates sisibdswhind to provide 
more spending money for travelers. We were told this was done to 
encourage tourist trade. 

We stayed at the National, one of the three hotels run by Intourist 
in Moscow. It is considered one of the better hotels in Russia, but by 
United States standards would be considered third rate. It has no 
lobby, is very shabbily decorated, and has only 2 very slow elevators for 
5 floors. Mos t peop le chose to walk—even to the upper floors—rather 
than wait indefinitely for an elevator. The rooms were large and 
spacious, but very poorly furnished with unattractive massive furni- 
ture. The bathrooms were large, but very poorly lighted. The plumb- 
ing fixtures were old and frequently inoperative. 

The Intourist Bureau provided English-speaking interpreters when- 
ever needed and permitted our group to go where it wished generally. 
The guides assigned to us were very courteous and accommodating 
and, Jike chamber of commerce represent: itives, were anxious for us 
to see more than we had time to see. They were glad to be let off 
for the day anytime we wanted to let them go. We were free to use 
Embassy cars and to travel with Embassy personnel (without a guide) 
whenever we wished. 

The attaché who accompanied us in Russia stated that he had 
never been refused any request he had made to travel into any part of 
Russia, though he understood others had not had the same success 
with their requests. However, under the system of redtape, it fre- 
quently took a number of days for clearance. Horace Davis had just 
returned from a trip into the Ukraine by automobile and into Siberia 
by train with a member of the United States Senate. 

Tips are generally refused by Russians, but Western tourists are 
breaking down this practice. Quite a number of people encountered 
took tips, though all Intourist guides refused all offers, whether in 
rubles or cigarettes. 


Me SCOW 


As is true of most of Russia, Moscow is a City of contrasts. While 
there are many impressive buildings throughout the city, the average 
structure is inferior in construction and appearance to those in the 
West. Much of the city is what we would call “slums” in the United 
States. 
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Most houses were small and in a rundown condition. Some tele- 

vision aerials were noted atop these small frame houses and log 
cabins. It is understood that little steel reinforcing is used in heavy 
structures which perhaps accounts for the poor quality of construction 
noted generally. Many apartments for the workers have been built 
and others are under construction. These appeared good by Russian 
standards. 

The main streets in the center of the city are wide and well sur- 
faced—comparable somewhat to Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. 
The outlying streets and roads are generally narrow and rough by 
comparison, however. 

During our stay in Moscow, we had several meetings with Am- 
bassador Bohlen and his top staff at the Embassy. The overall po- 
litical and economic picture in Russia was reviewed thoroughly at these 
meetings and the various Russian agricultural programs and future 
potentials were considered. In addition, we visited with a number 
of the United States Embassy personnel in their apartments. All 
agreed that since Stalin’s death there had been a definite increase in 
efforts to open up the country to visitors and to actually encourage 
tourists. On every hand it was pointed out that, when hotels are 
finished and roads are complet ted by next year, many cities will be 


opened up for tourists—“then you will be able to drive by automobile 
all the way to Sette 


RUSSIAN AU'1UMOBILES 


\ number of cars and other motor-driven vehicles were noted in 
Moscow—and to a lesser extent in other large cities such as Brest, 
Kharkov and Kiev. The percentage is quite low, however, when 
compared to the average American city. Estimates are that there is 
1 car for every 3 persons in the United States, while in Russia the 
average is 1 car for 100 people or more. 

There are four main types of automobiles produced in Russia. The 
smallest car is about the size of the German Volkswagon. It sells for 
around 12,000 rubles ($3,000). The next larger car, the Pobeda, is 
being replaced by the Volga which is net yet in full production. It 
sells for 20,000 rubles ($5,000). ‘The two larger cars are copies of the 
United States Buick and Packard. The Russian Buick, called the 
ZIM, sells for about 32,000 rubles ($8,000) and the Russian Packard, 
the ZIS, sells for somewhat more. 

New models of small cars were shown at the Agriculture Fair, our 
people said for the second year. Yet like the United States Tucker 
none have been seen on the roads. The ZIS, with de-Stalinization, 
has become the ZIL, the L for Lenin in place of the S for Stalin. 

Nearly all cars are owned by the party, the Government, or govern- 
ment-operated business concerns. They are assigned to party officials 
according to their rank. For example, the highest ranking officials 
are entitled to the ZIS, whereas the ZIM is assigned to lower echelon 
officials, perhaps bureau heads or the equivalent. The small cars are 
used by lowes level personnel, secret police, and similar party mem- 
bers. The general rule in Iron Curtain countries is that onlv party 
members have cars and the man on the street can tell their importance 
in the party by the car they use. 
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MOSCOW 





AGRICULTURAL FAIR 





We spent half a day at the Russian Agricultural Exhibition in 
Moscow, which covers some 10 to 15 square miles and we were told 
includes some 3,000 permanent buildings. This exhibition, which has 
been in existenee for several years, consists of elaborate exhibit build- 

ings constructed and maintained by each of the 15 Republics included 
in the Soviet Union. 

Each major segment of the Soviet Union has a separate permanent 
building in the sty le of the region in which is exhibited the outstanding 
exhibits of such area. Among the unusual was colored cotton. This 
the United States gave up years ago as not helpful to the industry in 
view of our exce!lent dyes. The exhibition area also includes many 
special exhibit buildings and areas for the display of agricultural 
machinery, livestock, and other major agricultural items. Among 
the industrial exhibits was a machine for mining coal; another which 
seemed to get attention was a sealed motor running while apparently 
completely immersed in water. 

The fair is a very impressive display, and has been visited by mil- 
lions of people from every part of the world. Thousands of visitors 
from all over Russia attend daily. Many are production winners 
from the various collective farms in the Soviet Union. These groups 
are furnished guides who speak the language of the visitors, as we 
were. It was interesting to note the different races, the different 
clothing of the various groups. 

This exhibition is bound to make a profound impression on anyone 
who visits it. It follows the theme—as clearly shown by the English- 
speaking Russian guides—of convincing the citizens of the Soviet 
Union that Russia is leading the world in all agricultural fields. Like 
many things in Russia, howev er, the broad ‘base does not come-up 
to the sample on display. The Russians appear to be masters at 
showmanship. 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 
























We also visited the University of Moscow, which is a beautiful and 
impressive institution on the outskirts of Moscow. Here again the 
Russians constructed a huge skyscraper which appears to be another 
effort to make a big impression. The buildings would be more prac- 
tical if built along more traditional lines. The main building indiades 
classrooms accommodating 14,000 students and dormitory rooms ac- 
commodating some 8,000 students. We visited the classrooms, the 
gymnasium, ‘the indoor swimming pool, the auditorium, and several 
dormitory areas. The facilities were reasonably good, and the stu- 
dents appeared to be eager to learn and very much interested in their | 
work, with a highly competitive spirit. 

We were told ‘that, the Russians have started a compulsory-education 
program requiring 7 years’ attendance in the rural areas and 10 years 
in the cities. At the end of this elementary schooling, students com- 
pete through both oral and written examinations for ‘the opportunity | 
to go on to institutions of higher learning. Since nearly the full cost 
of attendance at these universities is covered by the Government, the 
competition for entrance is keen, and only those showing the most 
promise are selected. The various technical schools comprising the 

/ universities generally provide 5 years of specialized training. 
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This institution appeared to be an exceptional example of what 
the Russians can do. Since the Government can throw everythin 
into a given project, it can and is impressive. However, the broa 
base is far behind. Such a university, when shown alone, is used to 
build up claims that the Russians will have three times the scientists 
we will have in the United States. Everywhere, and on every hand, 
the biggest claims were made, but only a few examples were shown. 
According to our information, relatively few exist. 


BALL-BEARING FACTORY 


We visited a large bearing-production plant on the edge of Moscow. 
Phis factory makes both ball and roller bearings, similar to those pro- 
duced in the United States. It was built after World War I. It is 
fully owned and operated by the Government, and all of its output is 
taken over by the state for use in other state activities. Several fac- 
tors noted during this visit were interesting and significant. 

The sharp contrast between modern assembly lines for certain steps 
and outmoded hand operations for others was noticeable. Also, it 
was interesting to observe that 50 percent or more of the employees 
doing the heavy work were women. 

The problems of securing and holding good employees and en- 
couraging satisfactory preduction are similar to those found in other 
countries. It appears that many of the theoretical aspects of state 
socialism have been tempered with practical considerations, in an effort 
to make them work. For instance, it has become general practice 
in Russia to pay factory labor on a rate-of-production basis. This 
evidently resulted from the failure of nonmonetary incentives to 
obtain adequate individual production. 

In addition, other types of incentives are provided in an effort to 
keep employees on the job and keep them satisfied. These include 
free vacations at places of “culture and rest” provided by the Gov- 
ernment. They also include bonuses for production in excess of state 
quotas. Also, workers are being provided, at an increasing rate, 
with apartments for their families. Plant managers are sometimes 
cilia to hoard good employees to enable them to meet their quotas 
of deliveries to the Government. They are finding that the provision 
of desirable living quarters is an effective way of attracting and hold- 
ing employees. 

USUAL TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


While in Moscow we visited the more important tourist sights, in- 
cluding the Kremlin, the Mausoleum (where Lenin and Stalin le in 
state), Red Square, and a large Government-operated department 
store known as GUM. All of these are located within a few blocks 
of the National Hotel in the center of the city. The Kremlin is lo- 
cated on one side of Red Square, with the GUM department store lo- 
cated on the opposite side. St. Basil’s Church and the Historica! 
Museum form the other two sides. 

The Kremlin covers an area about half a mile square, enclosed by a 
high protective wall. It includes several old churches formerly used 
by the czars, now preserved as museums. It also includes a number 
of Government buildings and the Grand Palace of the czars, now 
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used as Communist Party headquarters. The Kremlin Museum 
houses beautiful collections of precious metals, gems, coronation cos- 
tumes, royal carriages and sleighs, arms and suits of armor, and 
other relics of the days of Ivan the Terrible, Catherine the Great, 
and the other rulers of Russia prior to 1917. 


THE MAUSOLEUM 


The visit to the tomb of Lenin and Stalin was an impressive ex- 
perience. This shrine, which is open for only a few hours each day 
in the late afternoon, is visited by large numbers of people, both Rus- 
sians and foreigners from all parts of the world. Long lines of 
“pilgrims” were noted every afternoon waiting to enter. There were 
probably a thousand people lined up in Red Square for the tour, at 
the time of our visit. 

The ceremony is conducted with the utmost of gravity and is a very 
sobering experience to Soviet visitors. Since we were Intourist guests, 
we were taken to the front of the line and were delayed very little. 
Most of the visitors, however, had to wait several hours. Our line 
moved slowly toward the center of Red Square, where we approached 
the entrance of the tomb. The procession then entered the mausoleum 
and proceeded down the steps into the underground chamber where 
the preserved bodies are located. All along the route fine looking 
uniformed sentries were stationed. The building itself is made of 
marble and stone, and is quite appropriate for the purpose. 

Among those following us were many Chinese, Indians, and Afri- 
cans. Also, a number of. people who appeared to be Europeans were 
in the group. Several of the delegations were carrying large floral 
wreaths to be laid at the base of the front of the building. 

The bodies of Lenin and Stalin were enclosed in separate glass 
cases. They were well dressed and perfectly groomed. Lenin’s face 
and hands had a waxy appearance, which might be expected after 32 
years. Stalin appeared very lifelike and exactly as we had pictured 
him, with his hair and mustache in good condition and his facial ex- 
pression normal and relaxed. 

The two points which impressed us most about the experience were 
the very advanced preservative techniques which the Russians have 
developed, and the highly professional manner in which the entire 
tour is staged. 

There was considerable speculation during our visit as to how long 
Stalin’s body would remain on public display alongside that of Lenin. 
The Mausoleum has recently been closed for “repairs”. It is under- 
stood that it was reopened, around the middle of January (1957) 
and Stalin’s body is still on display at the same location. 


LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 


The GUM department store is located in a two-story gray stone 
building covering about a city block. It looks more like a university 
or medical building than a store. It is a series of glass-covered ar- 
cades with a large promenade through the center of the building. 
Each arcade houses a separate shop or department. A large number 
of shoppers were in evidence, although buying was limited, in view 
of the comparatively high prices and the extremely limited selec- 
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tion of merchandise. At one shop we noted shirt and tie sets for sale 
at 140 rubles. This is $35 at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles 
to the dollar, or nearly $10 at the world rate. The quality was about 
equal to a bargain-basement variety in the United States. 

One member of one group attempted to purchase a costumed doll 
as a souvenir. He found, however, only one such type of doll, and it 
was much too large to carry in a suitease. Also, the pr ice Was around 
60 rubles, or S15 at the official rate of exchange which is about 3 times 


as high as world prices. In most countries such souvenirs can be 
purchased for $3 or $4. He finally bought a wooden doll for about 
20 rubles, which wasn’t what he wanted but was the only thing 


avilable. 

Food stores in Moscow, other than so-called state stores, were full of 
merchandise, but the prices were beyond the ability of the aver age 
working person to pay. De spite this, people ap peared to be reason: ably 
well fed. The state stores, at fixed prices, presumably fill their needs. 
However, our people advis “l that frequently the state stores do not 
have the supply ces sh and purchases have to be made on the open 
market at competitive prices. 


RUSSIAN FOOD 


We found the Russian food fairly good; of course we ate only in 
the best restaurants in the larger cities. The caviar and fish was 
excellent. The borscht, which is the Russian version of vegetable or 
potato soup with various kinds of meat included, was very palatable. 
It was nearly a full meal in itself. Also the main-course meat dishes 
were good. For dessert we usu: ally, had American-style ice cream— 
with tea (“chai” in Russia) for the drink. 

It must be realized, of course, that this is not the diet of the average 
Russian. We were receiving the best they had to offer. Meat is avaii- 
able to the average Russian household in very limited quantities; also 
fresh vegetables are scarce. The major portion of the diet of the 
average Russian is black bread and potatoes. Incidentally, the black 
bread is very tasty and nutritional. 


Russtan Prorte FRIENDLY 


The oe an people were friendly and courteous. They were natu- 
rally curious about us, our clothing, our mannerisms, and the Ameri- 
can cars ie which we traveled. In numerous places, people tried to 
converse with us in English, some of which was reasonably good. It 
was learned that English is becoming a second language in many parts 
of Russia. It is apparent that a second language is being stressed in 
Russia and other areas in Eastern Europe much more than in the 
United States. 

There is considerable interest among Russian people in American 
customs, styles, automobiles, etc. Wherever we traveled in American 
cars, crowds of curious people gathered to inspect us and our car. 
American-style ice cream can be obtained in most restaurants in 
the larger cities in Russia. It is understood that a Russian official 
who visited the United States in the 1930’s, was so taken with American 
ice cream that he introduced it upon his return to Russia. 

Also, it was noted that vendors at the Moscow agricultural fair were 
selling “hot dogs.” There was some resemblance to those in the 
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United States, since they consisted of a sausage on a roll. Further, 
Russian jeeps and cars resemble ours very closely. Also, it is under- 
stood that efforts are being made to bring sanitation facilities up to 
United States levels. Such facilities, even in the larger cities, are 
far from adequate. 


Visir To Russtan UKRAINE 


The next leg of our journey was from Moscow to Kharkov and on 
to Kiev by Embassy car, a distance of approximately 750 miles. This 
portion of the trip gave us an excellent opportunity to observe the 
terrain, the soil, the crops, farm machinery, methods of cultivation 
and harvesting, and other aspects of Russian agriculture. It also 
enabled us to observe Russian people, their dress, their homes, their 
means of transportation, etc., both on the farms and in the numerous 
small villages through w hich we passed. 

We followed 1 of the better highways, of which there are relatively 
few from Moscow to various parts of Russia. It was a 2-lane road cov- 
ered with about 2 inches of blacktop in some sections and stone or 
block in others. Women were carrying stones by hand for repairs. 
Tt was a good secondary road by our standards, but not built to handle 
heavy vehicles. We passed only two-hard-surfaced crossroads along 
the way and frequently drove a hundred miles or more without cross- 
ing anything more than small dirt lanes. Due to the wet weather, 
farmers had placed grain on portions of the highway to dry. 

Gas stations were located or under construction about every 150 
miles. The Government is building small restaurants and toilets 
adjacent thereto. The gasoline pumps have Russian names on them, 
but underneath the outer metal cover the word “Wayne,” a United 
States product, was noted on some. It is customary for the traveler 
to carry spare cans of gasoline on any trip of any distance. 

Horses and wagons were everywhere. This is the chief means of 
transportation for the people. We passed very few cars and trucks 
along the route. Nearly all such vehicles are owned by party officials 
and State enterprises. Each collective and State farm has some auto- 
mobiles and trucks which are used to carry officials and to transport 
products to markets and transportation centers. Frequently the 
farmworkers are permitted to share rides in such vehicles to the near- 
est village to purchase supplies and sell their produce in the free 
markets. 

Along the highway, policemen were stationed every 25 miles. These 
officers are used to check trucks and vehicles in sroealt to determine 
the purpose of the trip and to make certain that it is properly au- 
thorized. We saw a few modern buses along the way. We were told, 
however, that many of these are produced in Hungary and C zecho- 
slovakia. 

RURAL CONDITIONS 


In the vicinity of Moscow and for over 100 miles to the south, the 
soil was similar to the sandy soil observed between Brest and Mos- 
cow. Beginning approximately 120 miles south of Moscow the soil 
became slightly darker and about 50 miles further south we entered 
the central black-soil zone of the Ukraine. 
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Most of the field crops had been harvested and many of the fields 
had been planted to winter grain which was from 2 to 4 inches tall. 
Unharvested crops included potatoes, vegetables, sugar beets, sun- 
flowers (used for oil), and corn. 

Most of the corn along the highway had been damaged by an early 
frost. The ears of corn which had formed prior to the frost were 
drying on the stalks. The yields will be significantly less than if the 
corn had reached full maturity prior to the freeze. This corn was 
grown from the 5,000 tons of United States seed imported last year so 
Russia could supply its own needs. It is difficult to understand why 
we would furnish seed and yet would not sell our surplus corn so as 
to have Russia dependent on us. 

The farm homes from Moscow south for about 250 miles were pre- 
dominantly log cabins. At this point, there was a gradual transition 
to small homes made of mud and straw building blocks, or of mud 
plastered over frame structures. A majority of the homes had straw- 
thatched roofs. Most of them lacked paint and were in a generally 
rundown condition. They were small by United States standards, 
and many of them consisted of a small house and barn built in one 
unit with a single entrance. 

In recent years the Government has started making loans of 12,000 
rubles to farmers so that they can buy or build privately owned 
homes at reasonable rates of interest. Our people advised us 
that there is a limited amount of private-home ownership in many 
areas of the Soviet Union. 

The drive from Kharkov to Kiev was across the northern part of 
the Ukraine, where the soil, terrain, and crop conditions are essen- 
tially the same as for the area just north of Kharkov. The surface 
soil was predominantly black and could be described as beautiful 
farming land. 

KHARKOV FREE MARKET 


At Kharkov we visited a so-called free market for agricultural 
commodities. It was similar in appearance to the country markets 
which we find in many towns and cities in the United States. These 
markets provide a place for the farmer to sell commodities grown on 
his private plot or received as payment for work done on a collective 
or state farm. At such markets the prices are higher than 
at state markets, since supply and demand set the prices. The 
quality of products is usually better than at Government stores, how- 
ever, and the supply is available long after Government supplies are 
exhausted at lower fixed prices. It recalled the United States during 
OPA days, with the free m: ket being similar to a legalized version 
of our black market. 

At the Kharkov market we noted large crowds of purchasers at 
most stands, and the quality of the commodities for sale appeared 
to be good. Among the items offered for sale were tomatoes, carrots, 
potatoes, fruit, meat, and milk. The vegetables appeared to be com- 
parable in quality to those grown in many parts of the United States. 
Of interest is the fact that they take a side of meat and chop it up 
with a cleaver into long stringy pieces or chunks. Fat is more desir- 
able than lean. Lean meat is all sold at the same price regardless of 


cut or portion of the animal from which cut. It is usually handled out 
in the open air. 
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VISIT TO COLLECTIVE FARM 


At Kiev we visited a collective farm, known as the Stalin Col- 
lective Farm, about 20 miles north of the city. The total area of the 
farm is 3,000 hectares, approximately 7,500 acres. There are 700 
families with a total population of 3,000 persons living on the farm. 
Of these, 1,000 work on the farm. The principle cash commodities 
produced by the farm include grain, high quality seed, and livestock 
products. 

We were met at the farm by the farm chairman, Mr. Ivancho, and 
the director of the machine tractor station which serves the farm. 
Mr. Ivancho explained that he was elected chairman from among 5 
nominees for a 2-year period. He stated that he had been chairman 
of collective farms. either the Stalin collective or others in the area, 
for the past 25 years. 

The overall operation of the farm is under the direct supervision 
of a board of directors composed of nine members of the collective 
farm. Members of the board are elected by the general membership 
of the collective farm and serve for 2 vent terms. Here the meeting 
was attended by a representative of the Communist Party, assigned 
to this farm to check production and deliveries to the Government and 
to otherwise protect party interests. 

Workers on the farm are paid in cash and in kind, the amount of 
both depending on the number of work day units earned. In addi 
tion to this income, each farm family has a private garden plot of 
approximately 1.6 acres and is permitted to own 1 cow and 2 calves 
up to 3 years of age, 1 sow and litter of pigs, 25 beehives, and an un- 
limited number of chickens and geese. 

We inspec ted several of the dairy barns, and observed some of the 
cattle and farm produce. We also watched people at various oper- 
ations, such as removing seeds from cucumbers and other commodities 
grown on the farm. 

Kirvy To Buparest 


The next portion of our trip was from Kiev to Budapest, a distance 
of some 800 miles. On this leg of our journey, we traveled on the 
Russian airline, Aeroflot, which gave us our first opportunity to get 
acquainted with civil aviation in Russia and to observe airports, 
aircraft, and airline operations and flight techniques. 

Our plane was over an hour late leaving Kiev, which enabled us to 
inspect the facilities provided at the Kiev Airport and to study some 
of the practices followed in handling passengers and accommodating 
arriving and departing aircraft. It also gave us time to look over 
Russian civilian planes and to compare them with United Siates 
aircraft. 

Aeroflot uses two types of planes, both of which are similar to 
United States aircraft. On so- aie d domestic flights, it generally uses 
a smal] two-engine plane almost identical in appearance to our DC-3. 
On the longer international flights a larger two-engine plane very 
similar to our Convair is used. The smaller plane is known as the IL 
(Ilyushin) 12 and the larger one is called the IL 14. All of the planes 
observed appeared to be airworthy and the proficiency of the pilots 
seemed to be good. 

While we were waiting, a number of aircraft landed and took off. 
It was noted that the number of passengers was quite low compared 
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to what we are accustomed to. The domestic flights appeared 
to be operating about one-fourth to one-third full on the average, and 
most of the larger international planes were nearly empty. On sev- 
eral of the larger planes noted, only 3 or 4 passengers were aboard, 
although they are equipped to carry 30 to 40 porns. 

Among interesting matters noted in the air terminal was a 
Red China Communist magazine which claimed that doctors from 
Red China had restored a complete leg amputated from a dog. The 
story was complete with pictures of the dog before the severed leg 
and the well and healthy dog after the doctor’s great work. This 
appeared typical of the Red approach of leading the people to believe 
they can do anything. 

The plane ahead of us at the Kiev Airport went through what may 
be a normal procedure. However, it was new to us for such tests to be 
made in full view of the passengers. As the truck drove up to refuel, 
the pilot had the driver draw a glass of gasoline from the tank which 
he held up to his eyes for examination. Then he drew a glass from 
each wing tank and looked at that, presumably for water. “After that 
they filled the tanks and the pilot and passengers got aboard and took 
off. To us this appeared to be an inadequate test; but we went ahead 
and got aboard the next plane. In view of the inferior quality of 
the regular automobile fuel in Russia this test may have also included 
a check for dirt or other impurities. 

The flight itself was comparatively smooth and routine at altitudes 
ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. Takeoffs and landings were good, 
with engine runups before all takeoffs. It was odd to see planes taxi 
across the dirt sections of the landing fields, however, rather than use 
the airstrips or taxistrips. The engines seemed to be comparatively 
smooth, although their sound and rhythm was different than we were 
accustomed to. 

It was obvious that minimum importance was attached to passenger 
comfort in the plane, and care and maintenance were below United 
States standards. Little attention was paid to cleanliness and appear- 
ance of aircraft interiors and use of seat belts was not required. In 
fact, straps were not available in some seats. This seemed rather in- 
consistent with the practice noted of having nurses meet each plane 
as it unloads to care for the airsick passengers. 

The first leg of this flight took us from Kiev to Lvov, Russia, a two 
hour trip covering some 400 miles. We had a rather attractive hostess 
on this portion of the flight. We were on the ground at Lvov about 
an hour, during which time we received a three-course hot lunch while 
the plane was being serviced. Meals are not served aboard Russian 
planes, although tea and cookies are available in flight, since passengers 
are fed at terminal buildings during refueling stops. We were also 
given customs and immigration clearance at Lvov for departure from 
Russia. 

HunGary 


We then flew from Lvov to Budapest, another 2-hour flight cover- 
ing approximately 400 miles. It was interesting to note that the host- 
ess did not accompany us on this leg of the journey which went outside 
of Russia. The airport at Budapest is one of the finest found in 
Kastern Europe. The runways were in excellent condition and the 
terminal building was large and impressive. It would compare favor- 
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ably with many airports in the United States and Western Europe. 

We spent approximately 2 days in Budapest which provided an 

yportunity to visit a few of the important areas of the city and to 

chaervs the significant buildings and other institutions. In addition 
we took a drive of some 150 miles through the rural areas southeast of 
Budapest. This gave us the opportunity to observe to a limited extent 
the Hungarian people and their way of life and to obtain some impres- 
sion of economic and political conditions in the country. 

Mr. Brice K. Meeker, one of the United States attachés at Budapest, 
accompanied us on this portion of the trip. He also traveled with us 
to Belgrade and remained in Yugoslavia during our visit there. 

Duri ing our stay in Budapest, we were able to get acquainted with 
our Legation personnel and to visit with some of their families. We 
were able to spend some time with them at their homes, and to 
observe some of the problems with which American families living 
behind the Iron Curtain are confronted. 

We met at the American Legation with Mr. M. Spencer Barnes, 
Counselor of Legation and Acting Head of Mission pending arrival 
of the new Minister, and the top Legation staff. A number of things 
were discussed, including the current political and economic situa- 
tion, various difficulties ‘experienced by our Legation personnel in 
dealing with the Hungarian Governme nt, agricultural problems in 
Hungary, and the possibility of opening up trade in agricultural 
products with that nation. 


UNITED STATES-HUNGARIAN RELATIONS 


We found conditions in Hungary much the same as those in Poland. 
It would appear that the United States should give more attention to 
helping the Hungarian people. The Hungarians consider themselves 
the last eastern outpost of the West and an integral part of western 
civilization. We noted the extreme friendliness of the people toward 
the United States and the strong antipathy toward Russian control 
and Russian ideas. We were told that our strongest friends are among 
the older camations who have known better times and have experi- 
enced closer ties to the West. It is our opinion that many important 
benefits could result from an increased exchange of personnel and 
ideas between the two countries and from the development of trade 
agreements for agricultural commodities. 

With respect to trade with Hungary, the conclusions drawn for 
Poland are equally applicable. Of course, recent developments will 
make it impossible for Hungary to buy commodities from the United 
States for some time to come, It seems advisable, however, to begin 
as soon as possible to lay the groundwork for future trade agreements 
for nonmilitary and nonstrategi< items. 


HUNGARIAN ECONOMY 


Hungary’s main economic activity traditionally has been agri- 
culture, based on the country’s principal natural resource—the fertility 
of its soil. Prior to World War LI, more than half of the population 
was dependent on agriculture, which contributed 40 percent of the 
national income and 70 percent of its annual exports. The importance 
of this part of the economy has greatly diminished under Communist 
management since 1948. Virtually all phases of the economy, with 
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the exception of agriculture, are nationalized. Independent peasants, 
who still farm about 70 percent of the arable land, are subject to re- 
lentless economic and political pressure designed to drive them into 
either collective or state farms, similar to those found in Poland and 
Russia. 

Such gains as have been made in the Hungarian economy in recent 
years are confined largely to heavy industry. ‘They have been achieved 
at the expense of the Hungarian consumer. One thing which a 
visitor to Budapest first notes is the searcity of cars on the streets. 
We were told that only Communist officials have cars and, as in Russia, 
the size of car indicates the rank of the occupant. As in Russia, we 
found prices of most consumer goods rather high, although sterling 
silver objects were most reasonable. The selection of items was some 
what better than in Russia. 

The rate of economic growth has been held back by several factors, 
including inadequate raw materials, labor shortages, and the inability 
of the Communist regime to overcome labor ap: thy. As a result, liv- 
ing conditions generally have deteriorated throughout the country 
since World War II. 


RUSSIAN CONTROLS IN HUNGARY 


Here, too, since Stalin’s death, controls had been eased somewhat 
and people were more critical of the Communist regime. It was noted 
that even the Communist-controlled evening paper was publicly crit- 

ical of the government. It was apparent that Russia and her puppets 
were beginning to recognize this condition. The recent rehabilitation 
ye four “Hungarian Communists killed under Stalin was an effort to 

gain popular support. 

Russia had large numbers of military personnel stationed in Hun- 
gary. Large camps were located on three sides of Budapest, some 60 to 
i100 miles away. During our drive through the country south of the 
city, we passed one of the larger Russian milit: ary posts. 

Although the overall effectiveness of Communist control has been 
fairly good in Hungary, the degree of genuine popular support for the 
regime is believed to be smaller than in many of the other satellites. 
Even prior to the uprisings which have taken place subsequent to our 
visit, strong passive resistance with occasion: al acts of ss abotage has 
persisted. We were informed that the nation’s anti-Communist po- 
tential is almost unlimited. Recent events certainly have borne tl 
out. 

The vast majority of the people in Hungary are poor by western 
standards, although until recently they were ‘probably somewhat better 
off than the people of Poland. Despite this poverty and the extreme 
tyranny under which they have lived in recent years, it was our im- 
pression that the intense nationalistic feeling 6f the people and their 
strong desire to improve their economic condition will make it difficult 
for Russia to ever completely subjugate them. The recent revolution 
has demonstrated the determination of the Hungarian people to secure 
more independence and to reduce Russian domination over their in- 
ternal affairs. It has demonstrated their courage and willingness to 
make any sacrifices necessary to accomplish these ends. It has : again 
demonstrated to the world the fact that the present Soviet regime is 
determined to retain political, economic, and military control over the 
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satellite countries at any cost in human life and property. It is 
entirely possible, however, that the dogged resistance within Hungary, 
together with the build- up of anti-Communist feeling throughout the 
world as a result of Soviet milit: ary intervention, will force Russia 
eventually to give the Hungarian people a little more of the freedom 
for which they are-fighting and dying. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


From Budapest we traveled by train to Belgrade, an overnight trip 
of some 250 miles. Here again we found train travel very slow and 
not too comfortable. The trip took over 11 hours, about 4 of which 
was required for customs and immigration inspections of the 2 coun- 
tries during the middle of the night. 

Our visit to Yugoslavia centered primarily around Belgrade. While 
in Belgrade, we held several meetings with Ambassador James Rid- 
dleberger and top Embassy officials where we reviewed the political, 
economic, and agricultural problems of the country. We also re- 
viewed our United States economic-aid programs in Yugoslavia, in- 
cluding military assistance. 

Mr. Harold L. Koeller, United States agricultural attaché at Bel- 
grade, accompanied us on a drive of some 150 miles through the Ser 
bian agricultural area south of Belgrade. During this trip, we had 
an opportunity to observe Serbian farmers and agricultural activi- 
ties. Also we visited the tomb of the Unknown Yugoslav Soldier, 
built between 1932 and 1935, and a famous Yugoslav Orthodox chure h 
built between 1910 and 1920 by the grandfather of King Peter IT. 

Americans located in Yugoslavia have been able to travel through- 
out the country without restriction. They have not experienced the 
limitations and delays in arrangements frequently experienced in 
other Eastern European countries. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Since the death of Stalin, Yugoslav political relations with the 
Soviet Union have gradually improved, although events in the past 
several months have changed this situation to some extent. Even 
before the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin in May and June of 
1955, there were signs of a Soviet desire to effect a reconciliation with 
Yugoslavia. Since that time, and until very recently, relations be- 
tween the two countries have been increasingly cordial. The denunci- 
ation of Stalin did a great deal to satisfy the desires of the Yugoslavs. 
During Tito’s return visit to Moscow in June 1956, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party agreed to the practical autonomy of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. To date, Soviet leaders have respected this au- 
tonomy, which has enhanced Tito’s stature and influence throughout 
Europe. 

At the meetings held with our Embassy personnel, the opinion 
was expressed that Tito has attained such status, both politically and 
militarily, that he can keep Yugoslavia outside the Soviet orbit in- 
definitely, barring armed Soviet interference. It was also pointed out 
that Tito’s influence in the satellites has increased. It was stated that 
delegations from Russia and some of the satellite countries have come 
to Yugoslavia recently to study Tito’s form of government. 
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While information was not available as to the purpose of the meet- 
ing between Tito and Khrushchev in the Crimea at the time of our 
visit in early October, it was believed to be an effort to strengthen 
relationships between the two countries. Probably a further Soviet 
purpose was to find ways to minimize Tito’s influence over the satellite 
countries, 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Despite great efforts and notable advances toward industrialization 
since World War II, Yugoslavia is still an underdeveloped country. 
ITeavy defense expenditures, crop failures, and large investments in 
heavy industry have kept the standard of living very low. They also 
have placed Yugoslavia under a very heavy burden of foreign debt. 
Yugoslavia’s present foreign indebtedness amounts to about $600 
million, of which 45 percent is with Soviet bloc countries, and 55 per- 
cent is with the West, principally the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United States, and the International Bank. 
In addition, Yugoslavia has been dependent to a great degree on 
United States economic aid, especially for food supplies. American 
economic aid contributions since 1950 have totaled about $600 million. 

In prewar years, Yugoslavia produced sufficient food to feed its 
population and to permit sizable food exports. Since the war, how- 
ever, and especially during periods of adverse climatic conditions, 
it has become heavily dependent on food shipments from abroad. 
Until recently, the regime’s price policies and agrarian programs 
favored the urban workers at the expense of the rural population. 
While this may have provided incentives for industrial production, it 
has had the effect of depressing agricultural output, and thus reduc- 
ing goods available for consumption and export. 

The consequences of these policies, sharply underscored by the eco- 
nomic crises of 1950 and 1952, have led to a reappri aisal of Yugoslav 
economic policies and to a more realistic approach to her agric ultural 
problems. ‘To offset at least in part the previous policy of favoring 
the urban dweller over the rural population, and to ameliorate the 
serious food shortages, in July 1955 the Government decreed sizable 
price increases for wheat, bread, fats, and tobacco. Emphasis was 
shifted from heavy industry to agriculture in the 1956 social pl an, and 
investments for agricultural equipment and fertilizer were increased. 
Soviet patterned attitudes and practices have been gradually dis- 
carded and repleced, still within the framework of a Communist 
dictatorship, for the more flexible and somewhat more liberal system 
which has included the abandonment of farm collectivization and of 
the svstem of forced grain collections from the peasants. 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


During 1956, trade agreements were continued and expanded with 
other Communist countries, including East Germany, Red China, and 
Hungary. An agreement was signed with East Germany and the 
Soviet Union, which provides for the financing of aluminum and 
power projects in Yugoslavia by the Governments of these two coun- 
tries. Under the agreement, the Russians will, if desired, supply 
wheat for sale in Yugoslavia to generate local currency to cover the 
dinar costs of the projects. None of this wheat will be supplied 
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the current season, but Yugoslavia has already received 300,000 tons 
this season under other deals with the Soviet Union. 

During 1955-56, Yugoslavia imported 1,075,000 tons of wheat, all 
of which was financed under United States aid programs. A total of 
54,000 tons of lard was imported from the West, 68 percent of it from 
the United States. Of a total import of 43,000 tons of cotton, 20,000 
tons were from the United States and financed by aid. The Soviet 
Union furnished about 6,000 tons of cotton. 

Under the title I, Public Law 480, agreement signed with Yugo- 
slavia in November 1956, Yugoslavia w il receive 925 000 tons of w heat, 
18,500 tons of cotton, 32.000 tons of lard. and 7.000 tons of tallow 
from the United States. 


RESTRICTION ON FOREIGN AID FUNDS 


The Ambassador and his staff were somewhat concerned about the 
restriction added to the Mutual Security Act last year limiting assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia. This provision states that no assistance shall 
be furnished to Yugoslavia after October 18, 1956, unless the President 
determines that Yugoslavia is independent of control by the Soviet 
Union and is not participating in any policy or program for Commu- 
nist conquest of the world, and it is in the interest of national security 
of the United States to furnish such assistance. It was the feeling 
of the Embassy people in Belgrade that cessation of delivery of mili- 
tary supplies and equipment at this time would make their dealings 
with Yugoslav officials much more difficult and would tend to 
strengthen Soviet influence over Tito. 

Our officials recognize fully that the present regime in Yugoslavia 
is dedicated to communism. They feel, however, that Tito’s aims are 
primarily directed at internal Yugoslav developments and, therefore, 
are not incompatible with those of the United States. They pointed 
out that Tito has effectively opposed Soviet rulers and still has been 
able to maintain his country’s independence. They took the position 
that it is better to have him working with us than against us in our 
efforts to combat further Soviet aggression. 


FRIENDSHIP TOWARD TILE WEST 


We were told by our Embassy people that there is considerable 
friendly feeling toward the west, particularly the United States, 
among Yugoslav people generally. We found the Yugoslavians with 
whom we talked to be friendly and cooperative. It was also ponte “| 
out that, although geogr: aphie: ally located in Eastern Kurope, : nost 
Yugoslavs consider their economic ties to be with Western Eur pe, 
and by culture they consider themselves to be part of the West. Un 

iike the Russian people, they have known periods of independence 
aaa freedom and, therefore, probably will never be satisfied to accept 
the conditions which go with the Soviet system. 

It is difficult to predict what Tito and the other Communist leaders 
of Yugoslavia might do under any given set of circumstances. There 
is no evidence to indicate that they feel any more friendly toward 
Russia than toward the West. It is probable that they may feel a 
little more secure in their dealings with the West, since the United 
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States has evidenced no interest in international military aggression. 

Perhaps the strongest assurance that Yugoslavia will remain inde- 
pendent of Russia is the fact that Tito, while a believer in Communist 
cloctrines, has become a strong and dominant figure. It seems to be 
the feeling of our people there that he will never voluntarily relin- 
quish his power to the leaders of Russia because of his own makeup. 


PART IV—MEETINGS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


This portion of the trip, which included visits to Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, Geneva, and Barcelona, was a followup on the trip made 2 years 
ago relative to sales of United States commodities in world trade at 
competitive prices. In each of these cities, discussions were held with 
groups of business people and importers concerning the effect of re- 
cent decisions of the United States to enter world markets at competi- 
tive prices, and the possibility of increasing European markets for 
United States agricultural commodities in the future. 

It is our feeling that these meetings were successful and produc- 
tive. The opinions obtained and information gathered fully sup- 
port the position taken by this committee during the past several years 
in insisting that the United States offer its agricultural commodities 
in world trade channels on a competitive basis. They also indicate 
that future actions to dispose of United States surpluses in an orderly 
manner and efforts to recapture our normal share of world markets 
vill have general acceptance throughout Europe. 


AMSTERDAM MEETINGS 


Amsterdam, we met with 2 groups of Dutch businessmen, 1 group 
consisting of the keymen in the cotton industry, and the other group 
consisting of important dealers in fats and oils. The representatives 
of the cotton industry were: Mr. W. Kats, secretary of the Federation 
of Societies on Cotton, Rayon, and Linen Industry; Dr. W. T. Kroese, 
director of the N. V. Ten Cate & Co.; Mr. H. C. Rommelaar, director 
of 7 Bureau of the Netherlands Soe iety of Cotton Spinners; Prof. 
Dr. J. Wisselink, director of the Economic Institute for the Textile 
Industry; and Mr. A. J. Blijdenstein, president of the Association of 
Cotton Spinners. 

The group representing the fats and oils industry included: Mr. 

J.van Waveren, director, Van Waveren’s Koninklijke Graanhandel 
N. V.; Mr. J. E. Th. M. Randag, director, Unilever Grondstoffen Mij. ; 
Mr. S. Hoek, secretary, Oil Crushers Society ; Mr. M. Wijler, director, 
N. V. Granaria; and Mr. J. Verhage, director, International Controle 
Mij. Messrs. Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, United States agri- 
cultural attachés to the Netherlands and Belgium, were also present. 


Hampura INTERVIEWS 


Our schedule at Hamburg included interviews with German offi- 
cials representing organizations which import large quantities of 
United States agricultural commodities. Interviews were held with 
the following persons: Mr. Mueller, Swift & Co. (meat and live- 
stock): Mr. Hoekfelt, Bunge G. M. B. H. (oilseeds); Mr. Alfred 
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Toepfer (grains) ; Mr. Karl-Heinz Lange, member of board, and Dr. 
D. J. Schottelius, executive director, Bremen Cotton Exchange; Mr. 
Drechsel, F. H. Schaefer & Co. (cotton importers) ; and Mr. Schlenker, 
Reemtsma Tobacco Co. Messrs. Schwartz and Rehling, assistant 
United States agricultural attachés at Bonn and Mrs. M. W. Thoreson 
and Mr. M. A. Falzone of the Hamburg and Bremen consulates ac- 
companied the group. 

These interviews were followed by a luncheon meeting with many 
of these same individuals. The guest list also included Regierungs- 
direktor Jess, member of German Senate; Mr. A. Muenchmeyer presi- 
dent of Hamburg Chamber of Commerce; and officials of the United 
States consulate at Hamburg. 


MEETINGS IN GENEVA AND BARCELONA 


In Barcelona we met with various officials of the Spanish cotton 
industry at a luncheon meeting which included the following guests: 
Senor Pedro Marques, agent for Sternberg Martin Co., and director, 
National Cotton Center (which purchases all cotton imported by 
Spain) ; Senor Luis Jover, agent for Volkart Bros.; Senor Juan Masso 
and Ramon Perez-C abrero, agents for Anderson Clayton & Co.; and 
Senors Manuel Bertrand Mata, Manuel Ortinez Murt, and Juilo 
Munoz Ramoneda, leading spinners and weavers. Also in attendance 
were Mr. Max H. Klein, president, American Chamber of Commerce; 
Senor Manuel Caragol, secretary, American Chamber of Commerce: 
Mr. Arthur O’Neil, Lykes Lines Inc.; Mr. James Clark, American 
Export Lines; Mr. John Burgess, agricultural attaché, Madrid; and 
Messrs. Milton K. Wells and Charles K. Ludewig, Barcelona consulate. 

At Geneva, we met with two representatives of the cotton-importing 
interests of Belgium. Since our itinerary did not include Brussels, 
these men made the trip to Geneva to exchange viewpoints on sales 
of United States cotton in world markets on a competitive basis. 


Loss or Unrrep States MARKETS IN EUROPE 


We found a general concern among these people about the loss 
of United States markets in Europe since World War II. The men 
from Belgium pointed out that American exports of cotton to their 
country have decreased from 60 percent of total imports before the 
war to 3 percent at the present time. Others pointed out a similar sit- 
uation in most countries of Europe. We found that United States 
products are preferred at curpienaie or slightly higher prices because 
of better quality and more dependable deliveries, but that in recent 
years, United States prices have been held too high to compete in 
world markets despite the natural preference for United States 
products. 

According to our information, the loss of United States markets 
in Europe is due to: (1) Refusal by the United States until recently 
to sell competitively ; (2) The improved transportation and communi- 

cations with all parts of the world since the last war, making trade 
with the Near East, Africa, and South America easier; and (3) the in- 


creased quantity and improved quality of products from other coun 
tries. 
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Neep For Unirep Srates To REeentrer Woritp MARKETS 


In all cases, the business representatives contacted were realistic 
and prac ‘tical and very adept at presenting their own points of view. 
At the same time, we found them fully aware of the United States 
problems and pleased with United States efforts to get back into world 
trade on a competitive basis. It was generally agreed that world 
trade will never return to normal as long as large amounts of United 
States surpluses are hanging over the market. It was pointed out 
that the general practice in recent years has been to buy in small 
amounts and to keep consumer inventories at a minimum. This has 
had the undesirable effect of putting importers and fabricators on a 
hand-to-mouth basis of operation. Normal long-range purchasing 
practices have been virtually discontinued. 

During these meetings, it was found that foreign traders in cotton 
are most anxious that the United States give the world assurances 
that it will continue to produce and offer in world markets not less 
than 5 to 514 million bales annually. They want to know that the 
United States will be a firm source of supply. At present, they are 
afraid this country is cutting acreage back so far it won’t have the 
cotton to sell. They are especially fearful that the new soil-bank plan 
will lead to further cuts in United States acreage. If our Government 
will recognize this, it will mean additional cotton acreage for United 
States farmers. This is highly essential to United States farmers and 
to the world cotton trade as well. 

We were told that the world has a real interest in American pro- 
duction for export because American varieties are much more con- 
sistent and the world is glad to deal with American exporters and 
American people. They know the average American export firm is 
solvent, that if commitments are made delivery will be made. On the 
other hand, all world traders are skeptical of having to import supplies 
from other sections, because those engaged in export trade from other 


countries are not always solvent and dependable, and the quality 
of the product may vary greatly. 


SHOULD ANNOUNCE ANNUAL EXPORT QUOTAS 


It was also found that trade groups feel that the United States 
should accept the best competitive bids at whatever price received. 
They feel that the Secretary of Agriculture should announce at the 
beginning of each year the approximate quantity of each commodity 
which the United States plans to offer during the year for export at 
competitive prices. They pointed out that the two factors which 
every dealer must know are quantity available and potential demand. 

In recent years, the quantity element has been very uncertain in all 
world markets because of United States policies. They feel that an- 
nual announcements of United States exports would provide consid- 
erable stability to world markets. They also feel that such plan would 
result in higher returns to the United States for commodities sold than 
would efforts to control prices directly. 

It is our belief that the Department of Agriculture should announce 
that it intends to produce and offer in wor Id markets on a competitive 
basis from 5 to 514 or 6 million bales of cotton annually. Under this 
plan, purchasers would regulate the price through the amount of their 
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bids and the United States would avoid much international criticism. 
This action might also result in higher returns for United States 
cotton. We are of the opinion, further, that this same approach 
should be considered with regard to other farm commodities. 


TrapE Witn RvusstIa AND SATELLITES 


Another policy question which was raised during these meetings 
was the matter of sales of United States agricultural commodities to 
Russia and the satellite countries. On this point, there was unani- 
mous agreement among all the individuals contacted that the present 
United States restrictions on trade with Iron Curtain countries are 
unrealistic. It was pointed out that many of our western allies are 
trading with those countries and are picking up sales which the United 
States refuses to make. 

All of these people complained about the requirement that they 
must certify that United States commodities which they purchase will 
not be resold to Iron Curtain countries. In their opinion, this restric- 
tion serves no useful purpose and creates artificial conditions in world 
markets. They claimed that such a restriction places them at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in handling United States commodities, partic- 
ularly where other western countries sell such products to Russia 
and the satellites. 

As a result of these meetings, and based on discussions in Russia 
and the satellite countries, it is apparent that our failure to sell farm 
commodities behind the Iron Curtain is open to serious question. Our 
refusal to offer cotton in that area on a competitive basis has caused 
Russia to increase payments to collective farms producing cotton by 
about 45 percent. This has enabled Russia to become more self-suffi- 
cient and less dependent on the American cotton farmer. Our refusal 
to sell cotton on a competitive basis enabled Egypt to get a much 
higher price from Russia for Egyptian cotton, and thereby much more 
war material than would have been possible otherwise. Our refusal 
to sell corn to Russia, and at the same time to sell 5,000 tons of hybrid 
seed so that Russia can become more self-sufficient in corn, appears 
very shortsighted. While it may be sound for the whole group of 
western allies to refuse to do business with the Soviet bloc, it doesn’t 
make sense for the United States to follow a different course from our 
allies in this regard. 


Unitep States Poricy on Tosnacco 


Information gathered at these meetings also raises a serious ques- 
tion about the present United States policy of offering tobacco in 
world trade channels at 90 percent of parity levels. It indicates that 
tobacco may be going down the same road as cotton. While imme- 
diate effects may not be noticeable in the near future, this policy will 
eventually place the United States tobacco grower in the same dis- 
advantageous position as the American cotton farmer. 

Over any length of time, the United States cannot sell tobacco in 
world trade at above competitive levels. Increased production in 
other countries plus protection of a United States “price umbrella” 
will eventually allow our foreign competitors to take over world to- 
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bacco markets. The tobacco representative in Hamburg stated that 
very little United States tobacco is being purchased in Germany this 
year because of price differentials. 


EXHIBITS 
ExHinit A 
ITINERARY—-WHITTEN TrIp TO EvuRoPE (SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1956) 


September 21: Flight from New York to Amsterdam, arriving Amsterdam 
morning of September 22, 


NETHERLANDS 


September 22—The Hayue: Luncheon meeting, with representatives of cotton 
industry of the Netherlands to obtain the Dutch viewpoint on United States 
policies relative to the sale of cotton in world markets at competitive prices. 
Messrs. Robert H. Reed and John I. Kross, United States agricultural attachés 
to the Netherlands and Belgium, respectively, were also present. 

September 23—The Hague: Luncheon meeting ut Mr. Reed’s home with repre- 


sentatives of the fats and oils industry where United States agricultural pro- 
grams and policies were discussed, particularly with reference to surplus United 
States fats and oils. Mr. Kross also present. Flight to Hamburg in afternoon. 


GERMANY 


September 238—-Hamburg: Evening meeting at home of Edward S. Maney, 
United States consul general, Hamburg. 


} , 


September 24—-Ilamburg: Series of interviews at offices of representative im- 
porters of ugricultural commodities. Discussed need for the United States to re- 
enter world markets on competitive basis and problems involved in handling 
future United States export sales. Visited officials of the following organiza- 
tions: (1) Swift & Co., on meat and livestock imports; (2) Bunge Co., on imports 
of oil seeds; (3) Alfred Toepfer, on grain imports; (4) Bremen Cotton Exchange 
and F. H. Schaefer & Co., on cotton imports: and (5) Reemtsma Tobacco Co., on 
imports of tobacco. Accompanied by Messrs. A. J. Rehling and R. A. O. 
Schwartz, assistant agricultural attachés from Bonn; Mrs. M. W. Thoreson, of 
the United St:tes consulate in Hamburg; and M. A. Falzone, of the United States 
cousulate in Bremen. Followed by luncheon meeting with member of German 
Senate, president of local chamber of commerce, local business people, and offi 
cials of United States consulate. Flight to Berlin in late afternoon. 

September 24—Berlin: Evening reception at Berlin residence of Ambassador 
James B. Conant. 


Septe mber 25 


Berlin: Briefing on current situation in Berlin and West Ger- 
many at HiICOG headquarters in Berlin. Visit to Berlin Trade Fair; United 
States exhibit very effective and well attended. 

September 26—Berlin: Meeting with General Dasher, United States com- 
mander, Berlin, and top staff on military problems in Berlin and adjacent areas 
Meeting with Ambassador Conant and top staff on political and economic picture 
in Western and EFastern Germany. 

POLAND 


September 27 and 28: Drive from Berlin to Warsaw with John R. Wenmohs, 
United States attaché at Warsaw. Visited farms and observed agricultural 
conditions in Eastern Germany and western Poland en route. Spent night of 
September 27 at Poznan, Poland. 

September 28—Warsaw: Dinner at home of John Wenmohs. 

September 29—Warsaw: Meeting with Ambassador Joseph E. Jacobs and 
staff at Embassy to review Polish political and economic situation, particularly 
with reference to agricultural problems. Meeting with officials of Polish Min- 
istry of Agriculture relative to agricultural programs in Poland. Dinner at 
home ot Ambassador Jacobs. 

RUSSIA 


September 380 to October 2: Train trip from Warsaw to Moscow. Accompanied 
by Horace J. Davis, United States attaché at Moscow. Due to poor train con- 
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nections, delayed nearly 1 day at Brest, port of entry into Russia from Poland. 
Made tour of city of Brest. 

October 2—Moscow: Meeting with Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen and top 
staff in Moscow in late afternoon. Overall political and economic situation in 
Russia reviewed. Also Russian agricultural programs and future potentials 
considered. Dinner at Ambassador’s residence. 

October 3—Moscow: Visit to Russian agricultural exhibition in Moscow. 
Visit to Kremlin, Mausoleum (tomb of Lenin and Stalin) and large Government- 
operated department store known as GUM. 

October 4—Moscow: Visit to University of Moscow and discussion of educa- 
tional system in Soviet Union. Trip through Government-operated roller and 
ball bearing factory on outskirts of Moscow as example of industrial develop- 
ment in Russia. Dinner at residence of Horace Davis. 

October 5: Drive from Moscow to Kharkov in the Ukraine area about 450 
miles south of Moscow with Horace Davis. Visited farms and observed agri- 
culture en route. 

October 6: Visit to free market for agricultural goods at Kharkov. Drove to 
Kiev, about 300 miles west in the heart of the Ukraine. Visit to the Stalin 
Collective Farm near Kiev. 





HUNGARY 


October 7: Flew from Kiev to Budapest via Russian airline, Aeroflot. Late 
lunch at home of J. T. Rogers, second secretary of Legation. Dinner at residence 
of Brice K. Meeker, United States attaché at Budapest. 

October 8—Budapest: Meeting with N. Spencer Barnes, counselor of Lega- 
tion, and staff at Legation to discuss political, economic, and agricultural prob- 
lems in Hungary. Lunch at home of Spencer Barnes. Trip to country with 
Brice K. Meeker to observe Hungarian agriculture. Overnight train trip to 
Belgrade. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


October 9—Belgrade: Meeting with Ambassador James W. Riddleberger and 
staff at Embassy. Reviewed political and economic conditions and Tito’s posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Also reviewed United States foreign aid programs, 
including brief discussion of the military assistance program. Dinner at 
Ambassador’s residence. 

October 10—Belgrade: Trip to country with Harold L. Koeller, agricultural 
attaché at Belgrade. In addition to opportunity to observe agriculture in the 
Serbian country south of Belgrade, trip included brief visits to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Yugoslav Soldier of World War I and church built by King Peter I 
between 1910 and 1920. Dinner at residence of Harold Koeller, including dis- 
cussion with several Yugoslav officials in attendance. 


SWITZERLAND 


October 11: Flight from Belgrade to Geneva via Zurich. Unusually clear 
weather provided spectacular flight over and through the Alps. Evening recep- 
tion at residence of Franklin C. Gowen, consul at Geneva. 

October 12—Geneva: Meeting with two representatives of the Belgian cotton 
industry. Flight to Barcelona in afternoon. 


SPAIN 


October 183—Barcelona: Luncheon meeting with representatives of the Spanish 
cotton-importing interests to consider mutual problems in handling United States 
cotton exports to Spain. Representatives of the Spanish-American Chamber of 
Commerce and several Unied States shipping concerns also present. In addi- 
tion, John Burgess, agricultural attaché at Madrid, and Messrs. Milton K. Wells 
and Charles K. Ludewig of the Barcelona consulate, were in attendance. 

October 14: Flight from Barcelona to New York via Lisbon, the Azores and 
Boston, arriving New York at 7: 30a. m., October 15. 
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ExuHIsBiIt B 


Schedule of travel—Whitten trip to Europe (September-—October 1956) 


j } <<. an 
| | 


| | Mode of transportation, 


mileage 
1956 | Leave } Arrive te oe a 
| Air | Rail | Auto 
! = as a cae eneal mee | 
Sept. 21... New York 12:48 ps MWhawns ss nthe cesecs pati Ae BP es Dn ee eR oe cole eh Rietinoade 
Sept. 22. __ ; ms ‘ Se eS Amsterdam 6 @. m__._--.-- De hsdxgsiepiindtntecines tote 
Sept. 23 Amsterdam 2:20 p. m ..-| Hamburg 3:45 p. m paseo 250 |. ; cael 
Sept. 24.......| Hamburg 4p. m__........-- | Berlin 5:10 p. m_......----| DOP ho nsntucis Bib Sat ah 
Sept. 27_- Berlin 11 a. m ...--| Poznan 6 p. m._..-.- clita ah | 178 
Sept. 28... e.0 COUCR SS eee UCU eee ee Es 187 
Sept. 30 ascot Wertew 10:19 @. mM. ........ BP Lys 2 “eee, a eS S00 tess be 
Oct. 1 : Brest 2:07 p. m od le ee Seg ES Bete 0 Wie ee oe ee eee 
Oct. 2 . fp esinn dsb diseases 1 oR ac a Sa IE | Gi Riatnabaee 
Cs B odes Moscow 5:40 a. m_____._.__- | Kharkov 5:10 p. m____.--- lenacsuenschepaneogees 459 
Oct. 6 : | Kharkov 8:25 a. m .....-| Kiev 3p. m.. Satie baat pnaecat 295 
Get: Fi.i Jah ee MOS Mi; WE a3 5 Budapest 3:35 p. m__.....- | Oi cccihs Raabe dha 
Oct. 8... Budapest 9:30 p. m = i i cai a a i ln Nes ate lal 
Oct. 9 A ; ..| Belgrade 8:45 a. m__....... aa al MD Uicacisiin 
Oct. 11 | Belgrade 9 a. m Geneva 3:30 p. m__.___----| 800 |____- 250g ‘ 
Oct. 12 Geneva 4:50 p. m ; ..-| Barcelona 7:10 p. m__...--} 0 bo. okies 
Oct. 14 Barcelona 3:30 p. m pdcipbieaibemamelatindabadetdinds |-- - 
Oct. 1 ; New York 7:30 a. m 3, 900 A 
Total ani ene choo panei 10, 000 1, 069 | 1,119 
Miscellaneous side trips a so ininat ai acecialeta el sal 615 
Total 4. ‘ es ie ee ee 1,734 
Trip total ij . as <3 a ot eee re tS 12, 800 


ExHIsItT C 
THE FARM SYSTEM IN THE SOVIET UNION 


There are three types of farm-production units in the Soviet Union: collective 


farms, state farms, and machine-tractor stations. A discussion of each type 
follows. 


COLLECTIVE FARMS 


Prior to the 1917 Revolution, there were some 18 million peasant farms in the 
Soviet Union. By 1928, the number of peasant farm units had increased to 
nearly 26 million, due in part to the breaking up of large estates and the distri- 
bution of the land to the peasants who were working the land. A program was 
inaugurated in 1918 to combine the small plots into collective-farm units. With 
a total absence of machinery or capital for industrialization this appears rather 
practical. However, this development moved rather slowly until the early 1930’s 
when a collectivization drive forced the small farms into collective units. 

Collective farms were established by combining the 25.6 million peasant farm 
units into large cooperative units. The Government then set out to provide 
machinery on a rental basis. These farms do not now own tractors, cultivating, 
and harvesting machinery used on the farm. Instead, they had written agree- 
ments with the neighboring machine-tractor station which provides the machinery 
and most of the manpower used in operating the equipment. At the end of the 
season, the collective farm pays the machine-tractor station in kind (with 
products produced on the farm) for the work done during the crop year. Since 
the machine-tractor stations are owned and operated by the Government, this 
payment in kind received from the farms constitutes an important source of 
farm produce obtained by the State. 

The collective farm is required to make “obligatory deliveries” of farm pro- 
duce to the state for which it receives a comparatively low price. Excess quan- 
tities produced above the obligatory deliveries are available to cover payments 
to machine tractor stations for equipment used, to sell to the state on a contract 
basis, and to distribute to the farmworkers. The price the state pays for con- 
tract purchases of various commodities is frequently 3 or 4 times as much as 
the price paid for compulsory deliveries. 

Payment to individual collective farm members is determined by the number 
of workday units each worker earns during the year. Bookkeepers maintain 
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daily records of the work accomplished by each worker. Partial payments are 
made each month to the workers depending upon the number of workday units 
earned. At the end of the crop year, a final report for the year’s operations is 
compiled and final settlement is made. 

After the collective farm has fulfilled its obligations to the state, paid the 
machine tractor station, and set aside necessary supplies for use on the farm 
(seed, feed, etc.), the remaining produce is available for sale on the free market 
and for distribution among the farmworkers according to the number of work- 
day units earned. The pay received by the worker includes cash and specified 
quantities of various products produced on the farm. For example, the value 
of 1 workday unit on a collective farm in the vicinity of Moscow for 1954 was 
as follows: 7 rubles in cash, 4 kilograms potatoes, 4 kilograms vegetables, 300 
grams apples, 250 grams milk. The total cash value of the above workday unit 
was estimated by the chairman of the collective farm involved at 22 rubles, about 
$5 at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles to the dollar, or around $1.25 at the 
world rate based on the true value of the ruble. 

Collective-farm workers also have private garden plots and privately owned 
livestock, which not only supply a large part of the food needs of the household, 
but also provide additional income through the sale of surplus commodities on 
the free market. Additional income is also obtained at the free market from the 
produce received as payment in kind. The average size of private plots assigned 
to collective farm families varies from about half to 1 acre per household. 
In addition, the collective-farm worker is permitted to own livestock and poultry 
as discussed earlier. 

STATE FARMS 


At the present time there are about 5,130 state farms in the Soviet Union, 
The average size of state farms is approximately 37,300 acres, of which an aver 
age of 12,400 acres are under cultivation. The state farms are owned and oper 
ated by the Government somewhat like a factory or industrial enterprise. Work 
ers are paid a flat salary which is based on an 8-hour work quota. If th: 
workers’ performance is satisfactory, they receive full pay regardless of the 
outcome of the crop. There are also provisions for overtime work during rush 
seasons for which the workers receive almost double pay per unit of work. Ifa 
state farm overfills its annual production quota, the workers receive premiums 
which are in addition to base and overtime pay. According to Soviet agricultural 
Officials, the average cash wage of state-farm workers ranges from 700 to 1,000 
rubles per month, which at the official inflated rate of exchange equals $175 to 
$250 per month. 

As on collective farms, state-farm workers have private garden plots and are 
permitted to own livestock and poultry. The garden plots and privately owned 
livestock produce an important part of the food consumed by the household 
In some cases state-farm workers are able to sell surplus products from their 
private holdings on the free market, which provides an additional source of 
revenue for the household. 

State farms, unlike collective farms, have state-owned machinery permanently 
located on the farm for plowing, cultivating, and harvesting operations. There- 
fore, they do not have to depend on the availability of farm machinery from the 
machine tractor stations as do collective farms. 

When state farms were first organized, they were expected to serve as models 
for neighboring collective farms in demonstrating the most eflicient method of 
carrying out farm operations. However, it is understood that state farms have 
not always been model examples. In fact, they have generally been a more expen- 
sive source of agricultural commodities for the state than produce obtained from 
collective farms. 

MACHINE TRACTOR STATIONS 


With the consolidation of the small holdings, the government set out to produce 
and provide machinery and equipment. This is done through machine tractor 
stations which are owned and operated by the state. There are approximately 
$,000 machine-tractor stations in the Soviet Union, an average of about 1 for 
each 10 collective farms, each farm averaging around 6,000 acres. In many 
areas, the machine-tractor station carries out from 8&5 to 95 percent of the 
fieldwork for which machinery is used. One of the problems resulting from this 
system is the difficulty of getting the equipment to each collective farm at the 
proper time for most effective harvesting. Large losses in production are result- 
ing from this defect in the system. 
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Workers at the machine-tractor station are paid a fixed salary by the state. 
According to officials in the Ministry of Agriculture, the machine-tractor station 
workers receive an average of 800 to 900 rubles per month, approximately $200 
per month at the official dollar rate of exchange or about $50 at the world rate. 
Machine-tractor station workers, like state farmworkers, receive extra pay for 
overtime work. They also have private garden plots on which they produce 
an important part of the vegetables and fruits they consume. 

Machine-tractor stations have repair shops and all of the necessary facilities 
for maintaining the farm machinery they use. However, it was noted that no 
provision is made for storing the machinery. We were told that it remains 
outside in the snow and ice all winter. The types of machinery found vary 
according to the region in which they are located and the types of crops produced 
within the area. 

From information obtained it appears that, while the Government is doing 
a fair job of providing machinery, little provision is made for spare parts. In 
many instances, spare parts must be ordered from central points and shipped 
great distances. In others, parts have to be fabricated in the local machine shops 
of the tractor stations. In addition, frequent delays result from paperwork, 
approvals from numerous Officials throughout the hierarchy, and unnecessary 
security regulations. 
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